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Appendix A: 

Definition of Lifelong Learner 



A lifelong learner is typically defined as any adult who is involved in learning activities other than 
compulsory (K— 1 2) education. This includes those involved in voluntary learning activities, as 
well as in activities that are required for legal, professional or other reasons. This definition, 
however, requires the further explication of two terms — “adult” and “learning activities.” 
Elsewhere in this report, we discuss the various types of activities that may or may not be 
counted as “learning” activities. Here, we focus on who counts as an “adult.” 

Two factors need to be considered in determining “adult” status for lifelong learning. Age is the 
first factor. Because there is interest in those outside of the compulsory education system, it is 
logical to restrict “adults” to those of age 16 or older, since, in every state, the maximum age for 
compulsory school attendance is age 16 or older. 1 The second factor is postsecondary 
enrollment. The definition of lifelong learner as stated above would include all postsecondary 
students. Some analysts, however, prefer to exclude the “traditional” postsecondary student, on 
the grounds that these students — variously defined as those under age 25, those attending full- 
time, or those attending directly from high school — are different from “regular” adults. For 
example, the “traditional” postsecondary student is usually financially dependent on his or her 
parents, eligible for federal financial aid programs that are not available to part-time students, 
and/or less likely to be in the workforce. 

We decided to maintain some flexibility with regard to postsecondary students. For some 
analyses, it may make sense to include all postsecondary students as part of the adult 
population. In this case, an adult would be defined as indicated above — anyone age 16 or older 
who is no longer enrolled in a compulsory education program. In other situations, it may be 
more sensible to exclude the “traditional” postsecondary student, which we define as those who 
enter full-time postsecondary programs directly from high school (i.e., those postsecondary 
students most likely to be financially dependent on their parents and not in the labor force). In 
this latter case, an adult would be defined as anyone age 16 or older who has not been 
continuously enrolled full-time in an education program since leaving high school. Table A.1 
compares our definition of lifelong learner with that currently used in the two NCES data 
collection surveys that have the most direct relevance to lifelong learning (NHES/AE and ILSS). 

Table A.1 — Different approaches to defining lifelong (or adult) learners 



High school leaver with: 


Counted as “lifelong learner”? 


NHES 


ILSS 


Task Force 


Delayed entry to part-time postsecondary 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Delayed entry to full-time postsecondary 


no 


yes 


yes 


Direct entry to part-time postsecondary 


yes 


no 


yes 


Direct entry to full-time postsecondary 


no 


no 


sometimes 



To allow analysts to develop indicators based on our definition of lifelong learners, the following 
information must be available on each relevant survey: age of respondent, respondents’ 
education attainment level, respondent’s current postsecondary status, and, if enrolled full-time 
in postsecondary education, whether the respondent has been so enrolled since leaving high 
school. One pattern of questions to identify lifelong learners would be as follows (other patterns 
of questions may be possible): 



Digest of Education Statistics, 1998, p. 159, Table 152. 



\ 



Age of respondent: 

Less than 16? -> not a lifelong learner 
16 or older? -> continue 

• Education attainment level 
If less than high school and 

• Enrolled in K-12 education program (not GED or other alternative high school 
completion program for drop-outs)? -> not a lifelong learner 

• Not enrolled in K-12 education program -> continue 
If high school diploma or higher, and 

• Currently enrolled in postsecondary education program 

• Enrolled part-time Lifelong learner 

• Enrolled full-time -> continue 

• Enrolled continuously since high school? 

• No -> Lifelong learner 

• Yes -> Lifelong learner only under broader definition 

• Not currently enrolled in postsecondary program, and 

• Engaged in learning activity elsewhere Lifelong learner 

• Not engaged in other learning activity -> not a lifelong learner 
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Appendix B: 
Literature Review 



LITERATURE REVIEW ON LIFELONG LEARNING 

Sean Creighton, Linda Shafer, and Shannon M. Blaney, 
Education Statistics Services Institute, Washington, DC 



September 29, 1999 



I. Introduction 



Lifelong learning is a topic of interest to political leaders, policymakers, researchers, and the 
higher education community. Lifelong learning is the subject of a recent major policy report 
(Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners 1998) and was the topic of a White House 
conference on January 12, 1999, organized by Vice President Gore, 21 s1 Century Skills for 21 st 
Century Jobs. Goal 6 of the National Education Goals concerns this topic: 

Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning — By the year 2000, every adult American 
will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a literature review that will serve as a background 
document for a wider discussion about the role of NCES in data development on the topic of 
lifelong learning. It is not an exhaustive report and will not cover all the sources of data presently 
available or all sources of information on the topic. Information about data is restricted to 
nationally representative data sources, primarily collected by agencies of the federal 
government. For the purpose of this paper, lifelong learning or adult learning (the terms will be 
used interchangeably) includes learning activities, excluding full-time schooling (unless noted), 
engaged in by persons who are older than the age required for compulsory school attendance. 
Where data analyses are reported, respondents are not included if they were full-time students 
in postsecondary institutions. The main topics discussed include the rationale for making lifelong 
learning a national priority, the way in which adults learn, characteristics of adult learners, 
participation rates, types of educational programs, reasons for participation, barriers to 
participation, access, and federal policies (attachment A). While lifelong learning as leisure 
activity is an interesting topic and may be of concern to the population of aging Baby Boomers, 
it is not the primary focus of this review. Rather, the emphasis is on economic wellbeing and 
competitiveness for individuals and the nation as a whole. 

The importance of adult learning to the welfare of the nation and its citizens can be seen by an 
examination of conditions that affect the United States, its economy, and its workers. Three sets 
of conditions affect the direction of adult learning in the United States: (1) the imperatives of the 
global economy, (2) the impact of technology, and (3) demographic trends, including the 
ongoing needs of a democratic society and an informed citizenry. Background papers for the 
Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners and for the NCES Lifelong Learning Task Force 
discuss how each of these three sets of conditions directly influences the educational needs of 
adults (Lehmann and Maehl 1995; Bills 1998). Lehmann and Maehl (1995) also take into 
account the structural, institutional, and individual barriers to lifelong learning. Emerging 
educational needs and barriers are reviewed in five policy areas, which represent the key 
stakeholders in shaping higher education policy. These policy areas are public policy, business 
policy, labor policy, higher education policy, and philanthropic policy. The structure of this 
section closely follows that developed by Lehmann and Maehl; however, the focus is not solely 
on higher education. 

Three major commissions have reported on the subject of lifelong learning over the past 30 
years. These include the Gould Commission (Commission on Non-Traditional Study 1973), the 
Commission on Higher Education and the Adult Learner (1984), and most recently, the 
Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners (1998). Key findings and recommendations of the 
earlier two commissions have been summarized as follows (Lehmann and Maehl 1995): 
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1. Both society and institutions are in considerable ferment. 

2. Adult learners are both distinctive and important, and there are qualitative differences 
between them and younger students. Such differences in large measure are 
neglected by the traditional educational system. 

3. There are twin goals of social need and social equity in providing for adult learners. 

4. Approaches to change should be evolutionary, respecting the heterogeneity and 
variety of the American educational system. 

5. Changes should be made to better provide for adult learners, but a continuing 
commitment to the education of younger students should be maintained. 

The recommendations of the most recent commission reflect the fact that many of the same 
issues are pertinent today. The overarching recommendation of the Commission for a Nation of 
Lifelong Learners is that opinion leaders, education providers, policymakers, and the public 
must recognize lifelong learning as a national priority. 

Other recommendations include the following: 

1. Acknowledge and promote the link between universal lifelong learning and America’s 
position in the global economy. 

2. Ensure equity of access to lifelong learning. 

3. Exploit effectively new technologies for lifelong learning. 

4. Advance lifelong learning by rethinking and reorganizing the delivery of education 
and training. 

5. Make resource commitments to lifelong learning commensurate with its national 
importance. 

The question that arises is why is lifelong learning so important to the wellbeing of the nation 
and its citizens? The answer can be gleaned through an examination of the economic and 
social conditions facing the United States and its training and education systems. 

A. The Imperatives of the Global Economy 

Highly industrialized societies have undergone an enormous shift in their economic structures in 
the last 3 decades. This transformation has brought forth a new vocabulary, including the terms 
postindustrial society, postmodern society, and the information society. One of the key factors in 
this transformation is that we now live in a country where the proportion of workers earning their 
living from manual or physical labor is a distinct minority. Learning and knowledge drive the 
information society. The effect of this transformation is the subject of a vigorous debate. 
Optimists believe that the information age will bring about unprecedented opportunities for 
learning and the expansion of knowledge. Pessimists believe that the expansion of the global 
market, global competition, and advances in production technology will bring about a decline of 
well-paid jobs for the working and middle class and an increasingly wider income gap between 
those with more education credentials and those who have little education. Of course, both 
predictions could happen simultaneously. The information age might bring about increased 
opportunities for those with advantages and access, as well as diminish prospects for those who 
face obstacles. 

Three key workplace changes are occurring as a result of employers’ attempts to compete in a 
global economy: (1) a restructuring of the economy from manufacturing towards service 
industries: (2) the bifurcation of jobs into de-skilled jobs and upgraded, more complex ones; and 
(3) an increase in the use of part-time, temporary, and contract workers (Barley and Orr 1997). 
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In the new workforce, there will be increasing proportions of professional and technical 
“knowledge” workers. Professional workers will require high levels of education — baccalaureate 
and advanced degrees — while technical workers will generally train in 2-year colleges and 
continue training on the job. The confluence of the changing nature of the economy, 
occupational requirements, and employer-employee contract relations make frequent job and 
career changes much more probable. Education and preparation for new (second) careers may 
be more demanding than qualifying education for initial career preparation, particularly for adult 
workers with competing role demands. 

1. Policy Implications of Economic Change 

The impact of global economic conditions on adults is mediated through public policy, business 
policy, labor policy, higher education policy, and philanthropic policy. The key factor in public 
policy has been the reduction in spending on higher education compared to other areas of need 
(Lehmann and Maehl 1995). For business, there can be enormous returns to investment in 
human capital, but organizational (e.g., hierarchical structures) and financial issues must be 
addressed (Smith 1995; Waterman 1994). Universities and colleges can aid business in this 
endeavor if they rethink traditional programs and delivery systems. In terms of labor policy, the 
great debate is over the dual nature of the emerging labor force — those with higher education 
and those without. However, three-quarters of workers ages 18 and older in 1997 do not hold 4- 
year degrees, and there is little reason to think that this will change dramatically. Indeed, 
approximately 12 percent of adult workers do not have a high school diploma (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Survey 1997, from Internet table A-3, released 1998). However, 
the returns to education are such that changes in the number of 2- and 4-year degree holders 
will boost overall economic activity and individual earnings (Sticht 1998; Decker 1997). 

Philanthropic organizations have exerted major influence over U.S. education policy throughout 
the latter part of this century (Dougherty 1994; Lehmann and Maehl 1995). With attention 
devoted to K-12 problems in education since the publication of A Nation at Risk in 1983, it may 
now be time for philanthropic organizations to turn their attention to adult learning. There are 
many unresolved issues. What works best in the area of adult learning? What relevant models 
exist? What is the role of technology in diffusing new forms of adult learning? What types of 
higher education partnerships and initiatives should be funded? 

B. The Impact of Technology 

In 1991, corporate spending on information technology surpassed spending on manufacturing 
technology for the first time (Siegfried, Getz, and Anderson 1995; Dolence and Norris 1995). 
Changes in the computer and telecommunications industries are rapid and continuous. Making 
full use of information technology demands the development of workers’ intellectual skills, which 
presents a challenge to both industry and the education system. A recent study has shown that 
higher education assimilates innovations at a relatively slow pace. Colleges adopt new 
technology fastest, with academic innovations and financial innovations happening very slowly. 
Average length of time of adaptation of 25 specific innovations in education was 25 years, 
compared to an average length of time of 8 years in four industries in the private sector (coal, 
steel, brewing, and railroads) (Siegfried, Getz, and Anderson 1995). It has been suggested that 
this lack of innovation has made and will continue to make higher education irrelevant to 
business and economic growth if changes are not made (Walhaus 1998). 

In addition to a tendency towards inertia, academic institutions also differ from business in their 
styles of operation and their priorities. The following table identifies differences between the 
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values and practices of colleges and those of business. Differences between what is valued in 
the workplace and educational values and practices are difficult to generalize, but the contrasts 
are strong enough that they can be outlined. 

Table 1 — Typology of the contrasts between what is expected by employers and higher 
education values and practices 



Expectations of employers 


Higher education values and practices 


Boundarylessness 


Modular learning, formal course boundaries 


Integration of skills across organization 


Competition and individualism 


Leadership 


Decisionmaking by consensus 


Decisiveness 


Emphasis on collegiality 


Just-in-time training 


Formal and extended academic calendar 


Flying in formation 


Flying solo 


Encouraging listening and inventiveness 


Protecting the mores of the disciplines 


Tolerance for ambiguity 


Precision and stability valued 


Ability to change 


Cling to current practices and beliefs 



Source: Walhaus 1998. 

Changes in workplace skills due to new technology may require either more or less of workers 
than before the introduction of new technology. Some innovations require workers to learn new 
skills, and to use more abstract thinking, procedural reasoning, and sophisticated 
decisionmaking. With other new technology, tasks are “dummied down” or de-skilled, and 
workers’ growth is not encouraged. Which outcome occurs depends to a large extent on the 
relative power of business versus labor, general business policy, and education policy. 

New technology also poses a second challenge. That is, how do we use the new technologies 
in the classroom itself? The advance of electronic technology and telecommunications creates 
unprecedented opportunities for the adult learner (Dolence and Norris 1995). Curricular content 
can be stored and transmitted in electronic form. Video and audio sources can easily be 
integrated into the learning environment. The World Wide Web can be used for research and 
information gathering. New modes of delivery can ease access problems and bring learning into 
the reach of those not currently served. Distance learning, computer and video conferencing, e- 
mail, etc. can be used to create communities of learning in a way not possible if geographic 
restrictions exist. As Dolence and Norris (1995) point out, this means that the teaching of basic 
computer literacy and the skills needed to sort through the world of information is among the 
highest priorities in lifelong learning. 

1. Policy Implications of Technological Change 

New technologies are implemented within organizational structures. This points to important 
organizational changes that must occur within the educational sector. It has been argued that, in 
order to succeed, the successful organizations of the future will be “learning organizations," 
concentrated not on profit maximization or technology acquisition but on learning and on 
capitalizing on what they learn. Ironically, universities and the higher education systems in 
general are not the best exemplars of learning organizations. In higher education, learning tends 
to be narrowly structured, discrete, and isolated. The successful college of the future will be 
organized as a learning system in which each part (courses, classrooms, departments, 
laboratories, libraries, etc.) is designed to promote both individual and collective learning and 
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put that learning into productive use. Some form of organizational benchmarking strategy will be 
necessary to encourage users to learn from the best in the world. In all areas of education the 
question should be, Is our educational culture and our approach to teaching and learning 
outmoded and infused by old mindsets? How can we invest in training and education to promote 
the highest standards and increases in learner productivity? What are the benchmarks and best 
practices that should be adopted? (See Dolence and Norris 1995.) 

The new economy and the technological revolution have many consequences for labor (Barley 
and Orr 1997). The growing proportions of professional and technical workers in the labor force 
put the onus on educational institutions to develop and enhance their curricula in information 
technology. For labor issues, where equity and access are of the utmost importance, the only 
way to bridge the gap between the winners and losers in the information age is by ensuring that 
workers are information-literate and have access and skills to use increasingly sophisticated 
hardware and software. The growth in technical work in the economy also suggests that the role 
of community colleges be examined carefully to see if they are producing the quality and 
quantity of technically trained workers that the economy demands (Dougherty 1994). 

For education policy, a key focus is integration. What is the best way to integrate the new 
technological developments across academic disciplines? How might integration be achieved 
across occupational and professional fields? What are the innovative approaches that link 
education and work? Successful efforts in all these areas need to be studied and the results 
disseminated. 

In addition, sources of support need to be identified. Historically, philanthropic foundations have 
provided the impetus for innovation in the higher education sector (Dougherty 1994, 3; Brint and 
Karabel 1989). The American Association of Community Colleges has received numerous 
grants from the Kellogg foundation to support community colleges towards technical/vocational 
education. The Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners (1998) suggests that it is now time 
for the foundations to reconsider their funding priorities and put adult learning back on the 
national policy agenda. Specifically, aid in identifying and modeling “best practices” in adult 
learning is sought, as well as a wider focus on adult learning outside of higher education. 

C. Demographic Trends 

In the United States there are three noticeable demographic trends that will increase the 
demand for education: (1) the aging of the population, (2) immigration, and (3) the proportion of 
minorities in the population. The median age in the United States has risen from 16 in 1820 to 
35 in 1998 (Bills 1998; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1998, Internet data), and it continues to rise. 
Higher education enrollment of those ages 25 and older also is expected to increase. By 2008, 
the projected enrollment of adults (ages 25 and older) in institutions of higher education is 
expected to increase by 20 percent from what it was in 1988 (Gerald and Hussar 1998, middle 
range projection, table 6, p. 29). 

Not only will the number of adults seeking higher education increase, but adults have different 
priorities than younger people who have just graduated from high school. The present 
educational system is only marginally geared towards serving adults with work, family, and 
community responsibilities. Institutional adaptations will need to be focused around 
accommodating adult time schedules and educational needs. Universities may need to consider 
becoming adult education institutions with an expansion of nondegree programs, reduced 
residency requirements, and competency-based assessment systems. Traditional higher 
education, with its stress on the transmission of received knowledge, may need to shift its 
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emphasis on the process of learning and expansion of applied course offerings (Lehmann and 
Maehl 1995). 

The foreign-born 1 population is a substantial portion of the U.S. population. The proportion that 
is foreign-born has steadily increased since 1970. In 1996, 9.3 percent of the U.S. population 
were foreign-born, almost 1 in 10 residents. More than one-fourth of the foreign born were from 
Mexico, and over 40 percent of all foreign-born were Hispanic (of any race). Although the 
foreign-born population were just as likely as natives to have a college degree, they also were 
less likely to have graduated from high school (16 percent vs. 35.6 percent) (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1998, 52-53). These demographic changes point to the continuing need for adult basic 
education and English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs. 

Trends in higher education are related to trends in the population. The key trends are that the 
adult segment is the fastest growing segment within higher education and that the demand for 
education remains strong. The proportion of students ages 25 years and older has risen from 28 
percent of total enrollments in 1970 to 43 percent in 1995 (U.S. Department of Education, 

Digest of Education Statistics, 1997, table 174). In raw numbers this amounts to an increase 
from 2.4 million older students to over 6 million older students in 25 years — a 160-percent 
increase. It is also the case that women have made up increasing proportions of the enrollees 
and of those attaining higher education degrees. 

With the aging of the student population and the increasing cost of full-time enrollment, part-time 
enrollment has increased dramatically. The number of part-timers has grown from 2.8 million in 
1970 to 6.1 million in 1995 2 (U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics, 1997, 
table 174). From data reported by NCES, part-time students were more likely to be enrolled in 
2-year public schools, not be enrolled in degree programs, be independent students with 
dependents, be ages 24 years or older, be married, have parents that did not attend higher 
education, and work full-time (35 or more hours) (Horn and Berktold 1998, table 2.5a, p. 59). 

Table 2 below displays the percent of the population in selected age groups who are in school 
(all kinds of institutions) by race/ethnicity. Compared with the total population, minorities are 
consistently underrepresented in the proportion of the population enrolled in school, with some 
interesting exceptions. In 1975, 1980, and 1996, blacks who were in the 30-to-34-year-old range 
were more likely to be enrolled in school than whites of the same age, suggesting that blacks 
were more likely to return to school when they were older than were whites. 



'Natives are those bom in the United States, Puerto Rico, or an outlying area of the United States; and those bom in 
a foreign country who had at least one parent who was a U.S. citizen. All other people are foreign bom. Although 
composed primarily of legally admitted immigrants, the foreign-bom population also includes refugees, temporary 
residents, and some undocumented immigrants. 

2 Actually the number of part-time students in higher education has decreased in recent years from a high of 6.2 
million in 1991, but the 1995 proportion of part-time students is the same in 1995 — 43 percent. 
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Table 2 — Percentage of the U.S. population 22- to 34-years-old enrolled in school by 
race/ethnicity: Selected years 





All 

races 


White, non- 
Hispanic 


Black, non- 
Hispanic 


Hispanic origin 


1975 










22-24 years 


16.2 


16.4 


13.9 


14.1 


25-29 years 


10.1 


10.1 


9.4 


8.3 


30-34 years 


6.6 


6.6 


7.1 


5.5 


1980 










22-24 years 


16.3 


16.8 


13.6 


11.7 


25-29 years 


9.3 


9.4 


8.8 


6.9 


30-34 years 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


5.1 


1985 










22-24 years 


16.9 


17.5 


13.8 


11.6 


25-29 years 


9.2 


9.6 


7.4 


6.6 


30-34 years 


6.1 


6.2 


5.2 


5.7 


1990 










22-24 years 


21.0 


21.9 


19.7 


9.9 


25-29 years 


9.7 


10.4 


6.1 


6.3 


30-34 years 


5.8 


6.2 


4.5 


3.6 


1996 










22-24 years 


24.8 


25.9 


21.2 


17.6 


25-29 years 


11.9 


11.8 


13.7 


8.6 


30-34 years 


6.1 


5.8 


7.0 


5.0 



Source: Snyder, Hoffman, and Geddes 1997, table 7. 

Changes in composition of the population are more accelerated in some parts of the United 
States. Recent population growth is fastest in the western and southern regions of the country. 
This includes the states of Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and Georgia, which 
experienced 2.0 to 4.5 percent growth from 1995 to 1996. The states of Texas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Arizona, and North Carolina increased their populations by at least 100,000 
people. Certain states (California, New York, and New Jersey, and the District of Columbia) 
consistently experience high rates of international in-migration while simultaneously 
experiencing high rates of net out-migration to other states. California had the highest amount of 
international immigration each year of the 1990s decade, followed by New York, Texas, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Virginia, as well as the District of Columbia. 

1. Policy Implications of Demographic Changes 

The substantial state and regional variations in population trends have major implications for 
lifelong learning issues in the United States. Indeed, there have been major population shifts 
away from the Midwest and mid-Atlantic states and toward the South and West as a reaction to 
decreases in economic opportunity and quality of life (Lehmann and Maehl 1995; Bills 1998). 
Movement across state boundaries also raises issues of state residency, accreditation, and 
standardized achievement measures for workers. 

One of the key issues that arises out of demographic trends is that of access. In higher 
education, the participation of minority students has increased, although the enrollment rates of 
some minority groups remains lower than for white students. In 1976, African-American 
enrollment was 9.6 percent of all higher education; it was 10.7 percent in 1995. Hispanic 
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enrollment has increased from 3.6 to 7.9 percent from 1976 to 1996 (Snyder, Hoffman, and 
Geddes 1997, table 207). A key question is whether lifelong learning with a more open 
approach can reach out to minority students and reverse the underrepresentation of these 
groups. 

The issue of access is not unrelated to the issue of cost. Two methods of resolving the problem 
of increasing costs of higher education have emerged. The first is a high-cost, high-aid 
approach that will, in effect, shift costs to those who can afford them. The second is a low-cost, 
high-state-aid approach that is likely to gain support from the middle class that already pays for 
education through high taxes. In a high-cost, high-aid scenario, it is the middle class who gets 
squeezed by paying both taxes and high tuition. This question of how to ensure access in the 
face of rising costs has major consequences for access and enrollments (Lehmann and Maehl 
1995). 

As stated above, higher education has fallen in the priority assigned to it by the states. While 
state spending on higher education increased by 25 percent between 1980 and 1992, it is worth 
noting that higher education spending as a proportion of state revenue has fallen from 1 1.3 
percent to 9.2 percent. The fact that higher education spending decreased as a proportion of 
state spending indicates the lower priority placed on higher education versus other programs. 
Lower priority status and slow economic growth, combined with increases in enrollments, 
resulted in making education less affordable for the adult learner and student aid more difficult 
to obtain. In addition, federal spending on higher education has decreased by 22 percent 
between 1980 and 1992 (Lehmann and Maehl 1995). These trends, which may be partially 
reversed by better economic circumstance in the late 1990s, should alert policymakers to the 
issue of access and affordability for all adult learners, whether in higher education, work-related 
training, or basic education. 

II. How Adults Learn 

It is one thing to comprehend the current status of adult education in the United States and 
where improvements are needed, but it is quite another issue to understand how adults learn 
and how the state of adult education and skills can be improved. Understanding the nature, 
context, and processes of adult learning is a crucial ingredient for making effective program and 
policy decisions to improve workforce skills (Merriam and Caffarella 1998). 

Many researchers have attempted to explain the processes and elements involved in learning 
among adults. However, just as there exists no single theory for learning in general, there is no 
one model to explain how adults learn. Rather, various researchers have set forth several 
frameworks and models to explain how adults learn and how their learning differs from that of 
children. Researchers propose that learning among adults can be differentiated from learning in 
childhood with respect to the learner, the context, learning process, and the interaction of these 
three variables. Some highlights from the literature in this field follow and are based on a review 
by Merriam and Caffarella (1998). 

The primary model for adult learning for almost 30 years has been the concept of andragogy, 
set forth by Malcolm Knowles. Andragogy, described as “the art and science of helping adults 
learn,” is contrasted with pedagogy, “the art and science of helping children learn” (Merriam and 
Caffarella 1998, 272). In this sense, Knowles’ framework concentrates particularly on the adult 
learner and his or her life situation. The five key assumptions about andragogy are as follows: 
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• Adult learners are independent. 

• Adult learners draw from their life experience. 

• Adult learners have various degrees of readiness to learn that may depend on social roles. 

• Adult learners desire immediate application of what they learn. 

• There are important internal factors related to motivation to learn. Adult learners are not 
driven solely by external factors related to the provider, work context, etc. 

Knowles’ theory became a vehicle for researchers who were attempting to define the adult 
education field, but there is much contention about whether the principles of androgogy could 
indeed be termed a “theory” or whether they simply constituted good practice. Although the 
actual process of learning may or may not be different between adults and children, there are 
enormous differences in motivation, structures of time, context, and life experience. Adult 
education can be seen as transformative rather than additive in nature (Merriam and Caffarella 
1999). 

As a learner, an adult has accumulated more and different types of experiences than children. 
These richer experiences may positively or negatively affect an adult's ability to learn; the 
experiences may provide important resources, but it may also be difficult to change certain 
established attitudes and ways of life. Throughout these life experiences, adults continue along 
the course of psychological development, dealing with different issues than do children. While 
children spend most of their time preparing for adult roles, adults must function in their present 
roles. Adjustments for these transitions and other accompanying life events frequently occur 
through learning, perhaps causing adults to seek out learning or resulting in new learning 
(Merriam and Caffarella 1998). 

The context of learning also differs between adults and children. While children are, for the most 
part, full-time students and learners, adults are learners on top of other full-time roles. Adults 
most often will apply this learning immediately to their lives, as opposed to children who are 
preparing for their future. When adults choose to add this role to their lives, they are constrained 
by work, family, and school; in contrast, children’s boundaries are typically home and school 
(Merriam and Caffarella 1998). 

Although adult learners differ significantly from children with regard to the context of learning, 
fewer differences exist in the learning process itself. The actual process of learning is likely to 
be quite similar for both children and adults, but more attention is given to the transformation of 
experience for adults rather than the accumulation of knowledge. Within this process, two 
factors that affect adult learning in particular are speed and meaningfulness: (1) the time an 
individual has to examine and respond to a situation slows with age, and limits from time 
constraints in life may negatively affect learning; (2) adults are typically unlikely to participate in 
learning unless it is meaningful to their lives. Issues related to these factors are the increased 
likelihood of health problems and the decreased rate at which the working memory processes 
information in older individuals (Merriam and Caffarella 1998). 

Given these differences, researchers have suggested conditions under which adults will learn 
optimally. A summary report on adult instruction (Kirshstein 1996) highlights the following 
factors that constitute an optimal adult learning experience: 

• mutual respect between students and instructors; 

• integration of the previous knowledge and experience of the students; 

• input from students when choosing class materials and structure; 
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• interaction among students as well as discussion between the teacher and the student; 

• ability of instructors to lead and assist adults in learning; and 

• a learning environment in the context of other life tasks and demands. 

Adult education classes that take advantage of these factors will typically be the most 
successful in teaching adults (Kirshstein 1996, 32). 

III. Types of Programs 

This section discusses the various ways in which types of adult education programs have been 
conceptualized, including frameworks of both narrow and broad scope. Regardless of the scope 
of their frameworks, researchers have organized program types by several criteria; some have 
grouped types according to reasons for participation, while others have also discussed distinct 
programs according to federal legislation. Still another way to conceptualize program types is by 
the institutions that provide them. Table 3 below provides a guide to linking all the various 
frameworks discussed in this paper. Rows show how work-related education, adult basic 
education, and personal/recreational education are grouped by the different organizational 
schemes. Columns represent the description of ways that programs have been categorized. 

Table 3 — Categorizations of lifelong learning 



Broad categories 


Levels and 
purposes of adult 
education 
(NHES: Adult 
Education Survey) 


Work-related 
postsecondary 
training (Hansen 
1994) 


Broad principles 
of adult learning 
(Pelavin/OERI 
Review; 

Kirshstein 1996) 


Levels of adult 
learning 
(Airly House 
Report) 


Work-related 

learning/training 


Apprenticeship 


Qualifying training 


Job training and re- 
professionalization 




Work-related 

training 


Retraining 




Occupational 

retraining 




On-the-job training 




Technological and 

managerial 

expertise 


Credential 

programs 










Second chance 
training (e.g., 
JTPA) 






Adult basic 
education 


Adult basic 
education/GED 




Adult literacy 


Adult literacy 








High school 
equivalency 


English as a 
Second Language 
(ESL) 






English language 
fluency 


Personal/ 

recreational 

learning 


Other (personal 
use) 




Personal 

enrichment 





Sources: Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998; Hansen 1994; Kirshstein 1996; and U.S. Department 
of Education 1998. 
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A. Levels and Purposes of Adult Education 

Taking a broad approach to the range of activities included in “adult education,” the 1995 
National Household Education Survey (NHES) conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics ((NCES) U.S. Department of Education) outlined six types of adult education 
programs, as follows: (1) English as a second language; (2) adult basic education and literacy, 
(3) credential programs, (4) apprenticeship programs, (5) work-related courses, and (6) 
personal development courses. 

English-as-a-second-language (ESL) instruction helps those for whom English is a second 
language improve English skills. Adults who are already proficient in English but lack basic 
academic skills may participate in adult basic education (ABE); literacy and basic skills courses; 
General Educational Development (GED) preparation classes; and adult high school programs 
to improve basic reading, writing, and math skills or to earn a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. 

Adults who have mastered basic skills and have attained a high school diploma may enroll in a 
third type of program — a credential program — that leads to a college or university degree, a 
postsecondary vocational or technical diploma, or another certificate related to qualifications for 
jobs or licenses. 1 Apprenticeship programs prepare adults more specifically than credential 
programs by providing training in occupations through a mixture of on-the-job training and 
formal education. Adults who do not need initial job training but wish to improve in a job or 
career field (whether or not they currently hold a job) may participate in work-related courses; 
examples include courses taken at work, courses taken elsewhere that relate to a job, or 
courses for a license or certification for a job. Coursework unrelated to work or any of the above 
categories are characterized as personal development classes and include various educational 
activities related to health, hobbies, sports, computers and other technology (other than work- 
related), and religion (Kim et al. 1995). 

B. Work-Related Postsecondary Training 

While NHES reports have organized their discussions of “types of adult education” around 
broad types of programs in which adults may participate, Hansen (1994) limits her discussion to 
work-related postsecondary training. Her focus is comparable to an expansion of NHES’ “work- 
related” category, mixed with some ESL and ABE. Four types of “work-related post-high-school 
training that modern economies usually believe it necessary to provide” are outlined by Hansen 
(1994, 2). These include the following: (1) qualifying training (which may include secondary 
training as well as postsecondary training) initially prepares people for work; (2) skills 
improvement training helps already employed individuals further their education and upgrade 
skills to increase their job mobility; (3) retraining is for individuals who want to prepare for an 
entirely new line of work because they are about to be displaced from a current job; and (4) 
second-chance training provides a combination of basic education and job skills, perhaps 
combined with other social services, to individuals who are seeking to reach economic self- 
sufficiency through employment (Hansen 1994). 



'NHES 1995 includes part-time, but not full-time, participants in credential programs in its definition of adult 
education. 
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C. Broad Principles of Adult Learning 



A third framework for thinking about types of adult education programs, presented as broad 
principles in a paper prepared by Pelavin Research Center, combines the NHES and Hansen 
conceptual frameworks. The Pelavin paper has organized various types of programs into three 
major categories: adult literacy education, job training/reprofessionalization, and personal 
enrichment. The program types are grouped as follows (Kirshstein 1996, exhibit 1, p. 7): 

Table 4 — Broad principles of lifelong learning 



Categories of lifelong learning 


Types of programs 


Adult literacy education 


Adult basic education (ABE) 

English as a second language (ESL) 
GED/High school completion 
Family literacy 
Workplace literacy 
Citizenship 


Job training/reprofessionalization 


Licensing 

Accreditation 

On-the-job training 

Workplace skills 

Vocational training 

JPTA 

JOBS 

Postsecondary degree programs 
Continuing education 


Personal enrichment 


T ravel 

Cultural enhancement 
Continuing education 



D. Levels of Adult Learning 

A fourth way of categorizing adult learning was outlined in a report developed by an NCES team 
that became known as the “Airly House Report” for the location of the meeting (in Virginia) (U.S. 
Department of Education 1998). It was initiated as a policy background paper in preparation for 
a new impetus to collect information about adult learning since data collection systems were 
already in place for early childhood education, elementary and secondary education, and 
postsecondary and graduate/professional school education. To round out the focus to include a 
whole lifespan, the participants argued, information is needed about the rest of life — namely the 
majority of our years — the adult years, when education is not the primary focus. As they noted, 
adults may participate in every facet of learning, from the basics of literacy to advanced 
degrees. The paper divided the types of education and training into the following categories: (1) 
adult literacy: (2) high school equivalency (e.g., programs in adult secondary education (ASE)); 
(3) English language fluency: (4) occupational retraining: and (5) technological and managerial 
expertise. The report outlines the benefits to participants and the wider community of taking 
advantage of adult learning experiences. Persons, especially parents, who take advantage of 
literacy programs benefit when they are able to become more involved in their children’s 
education. Employment and other education opportunities are enhanced as a result of obtaining 
a high school diploma or its equivalent. For many immigrants to the United States, learning to 
speak, read, and write English is a critical step to economic independence and necessary to 
becoming an active American citizen. As local economies experience transitions, dislocated 
workers discover the benefits of learning new skills and thereby gain access to new careers. 
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Specific training also is often rewarded by employers and may be offered by the employer, 
including one of the largest providers and consumers of adult learning — the U.S. military. 

E. Providers of Learning Activities 

Despite the different scopes of the four frameworks, the four reports discussed above (Hansen 
1994; Kirshstein 1996; Kim et al. 1995; U.S. Department of Education 1998) all examine the 
institutions that provide adult education. This breakdown of adult education programs by 
providers constitutes yet another way in which to conceptualize “types of programs." 

As defined by NHES, providers are “schools, organizations, businesses, or individuals that 
provide instruction," specifically elementary/secondary schools, 2-year junior/technical colleges, 
4-year colleges/universities, vocational/trade schools, business/industry, government, and 
others. For the purpose of this report, a provider of a learning activity is the entity that organizes 
the activity, not necessarily the party that pays for it. However, instructional provision is only one 
aspect of educational provision. Providers may be defined by location of courses, provision of 
instruction, provision of the curriculum, and/or funding of the educational activity. For example, a 
course may be offered at a local community college that is designed to equip participants with 
occupational skills that are needed at a local firm. The firm could have provided the curriculum 
and the instructor, in addition to paying for its employees to take the course. This is essentially 
what is referred to as “customized training” — learning that is specified by a business, even if it is 
located at a community college. In this case, according to the NHES definition, the provider is 
the community college because it is the organizational entity that is overseeing the instruction. 
The literature is fairly confusing on these points, and there are other complications as well, such 
as the perception of the participants and government support of programs to fill business skill 
needs. Survey respondents may not know how to answer questions related to provision of the 
learning activity; they simply know where they attended the activity (location). They may or may 
not know who paid for the course and if there were additional costs that were subsidized by a 
local company or government. 

Among the categories of providers listed above, 4- or 2-year colleges or universities and 
businesses provided the majority of adult learning activities (30.6 percent and 27.1 percent, 
respectively) (Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998). Local governments provided an additional 1 1 
percent, while other groups or organizations each provided less than 10 percent of all adult 
learning activities. Although the providers of adult education identified by NHES are reflected in 
Hansen’s discussion (Hansen 1994), she limits the report to work-related postsecondary 
training. The text in the next section provides a summary of Hansen’s elaboration of seven 
categories of providers or sponsors of work-related postsecondary training. Table 5 is taken 
from the Pelavin report; it summarizes providers of lifelong learning activities, including those 
described by both NHES and Hansen (Kirshstein 1996, 7). 
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Table 5. — Providers of lifelong learning activities 



Fully or partially tax- 
supported agencies 
and institutions 


Nonprofit self- 
supporting agencies 
and institutions 


For-profit providers 


Nonorganized learning 
opportunities 


• Schools, colleges, 
and universities 

• Armed forces 

• Museums 

• Libraries 


• Religious institutions 

• Community 
agencies/volunteer 
agencies 

• Professional 
organizations 

• Unions 


• Correspondence and 
proprietary schools 

• Training institutes 

• Computer software 
manufacturers 

• Book publishers 

• Employers 


• Television 

• Computers/ 

technology 

• Self-directed learning 



Source: Kirshstein 1996, 7. 

• Community and technical colleges are unique in higher education for several reasons: they 
have relatively few admission requirements (some have “open-door” admissions); they are 
comparatively inexpensive; most students enroll on a part-time basis; and state and local 
governments do not typically restrict or cap enrollment. For this last reason, enrollments at 
community colleges tend to reflect student demand. Services offered not only reflect local 
decisionmaking but also state planning and rationalization of service areas. Community 
colleges are increasingly working with businesses to provide customized or contract training 
programs for the specific needs of firms. Because of the various demands for services, the 
colleges cover a range of training needs. Services include remediation, ESL, retraining for 
displaced workers, training for hard-to-employ individuals, assistance to local economic 
development initiatives, and recreation and community service activities. As “service 
conglomerates,” community colleges offer both credit programs for associate degrees and 
shorter certificate courses. Some also have an important role in providing education and 
training through federal retraining and second chance programs. 

At the top of the hierarchy for vocational programs, community colleges have experienced 
the most growth among institutions of higher education. From 1970 to 1995, 2-year public 
institutions more than doubled their fall enrollments from 2.2 million in 1970 to almost 5.3 
million in 1995. In 1995, about 37 percent of all undergraduate enrollments in 2- and 4-year 
colleges and universities were in public 2-year schools (Gerald and Hussar 1998, table 178). 
For the most recent years that data are available, however, this sector has experienced a 
decline in enrollment, as the number of students enrolling in any type of higher education 
institution also has declined since 1992. Despite the large number of students enrolled, most 
community colleges are relatively small; in the fall of 1990, 13 percent had less than 1,000 
students enrolled, and 67 percent had less than 5,000 students enrolled. Tuition from these 
students accounts for only 18 percent of revenues generated by community colleges, while 
approximately 67 percent comes from state and local governments and 5 percent is from the 
federal government. 

• Proprietary vocational schools are for-profit educational institutions that have historically 
operated outside of and largely invisible to the traditional collegiate world and public 
oversight bodies. They offer highly structured, primarily short-term occupational programs in 
a single subject or a few related subjects — such as secretarial and clerical training, 
computer programming, certain trades, truck driving, and cosmetology — that diverge very 
little from the skills specifically needed for the particular occupation. Although most of these 
programs last less than a year, some schools offer associate and baccalaureate degrees. 
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While they offer a range of training for specific occupations, proprietary schools are less 
likely than community colleges to work with businesses on customized training. Other 
programs in which proprietary schools do not typically engage include federal second 
chance programs such as JPTA and JOBS. However, some obtain contracts to serve JPTA 
and JOBS clients, most often when lower-priced services are unavailable through 
community colleges or other local training organizations. 

Although the above general information is known, specific enrollment and revenue statistics 
are seldom available for proprietary vocational schools. Estimates of these statistics by 
NCES indicate that approximately 722,000 students were enrolled in 4,700 proprietary 
schools in the fall of 1989. Across all the schools, the median fall enrollment in 1988 was 64, 
although some very large programs had enrolled more than 10,000 students. Among these 
students were disproportionate numbers of women, minorities, and low-income individuals. 
Approximately 80 percent of all the students enrolled at propriety schools half-time or more 
in 1989-90 received grants or loans from federal student aid programs, compared to about 
one-fifth of students at community colleges. This demonstrates that the federal government 
plays an important role, despite the lack of direct government subsidies. 

• The presence or absence of area vocational school and adult education schools depends 
largely on individual state policies. While these schools are not found everywhere, programs 
similar to those they offer are provided in some communities by vocation-oriented adult 
schools that are part of the public school system. Services include remedial education, 
preparation for GED exams, ESL instruction, avocational and hobby courses, and vocational 
courses. Vocational courses include business, marketing, real estate, secretarial, 
automotive mechanics, air conditioning maintenance and repair, and other trades. 

• Responsive to specific, geographically, or ethnically based constituencies, community- 
based organizations (CBOs) are private, nonprofit organizations representative of a 
community that provide education, training, employment, and social services to that 
community. The range of specific services they provide includes job development and 
counseling, job search and placement assistance, classroom skills training, remedial 
education, vocational exploration, prevocational training, and ESL. While they offer a variety 
of services, CBOs are particularly adept at recruitment, counseling, and job placement. 
Although services that help clients obtain jobs are more prevalent than are education and 
training activities among CBOs, these organizations account for 20 percent of classroom 
training providers for JPTA. In the areas of training and employment, they are still almost 
entirely dependent on government programs for funding. 

• A comparatively minor source of training in the United States, apprenticeships are defined 
by the Government Accounting Office (GAO) as “structured, long-term (typically 3 to 4 
years), on-the-job training combined with related theoretical instruction, leading to 
certification of the attainment of journey worker status in a skilled trade.” In their training, 
apprentices work closely with a particular employer who pays wages and provides training 
costs. Funds for employers often come from local and national trust funds established jointly 
by unions and employer associations. Because of this funding source, apprenticeships are 
concentrated in a few heavily unionized industries and train a small proportion of the overall 
workforce. (For more discussion on apprenticeships, see section III, Types of Adult 
Education.) 
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• Employer-sponsored training includes learning activities that employers organize and are 
considered part of the company’s ongoing work. (Not included in this category are instances 
of learning opportunities that an employer subsidizes or pays for through a tuition benefit.) 
Because employer-sponsored training is a decentralized and largely private operation, 
reliable estimates of costs and participation are difficult to obtain. Estimates, however, 
indicate that the costs of formal, employer-provided training totals $30 to $45 billion 
annually, while formal and informal on-the-job training costs amount to $105 to $210 billion 
annually (OTA 1990, 128-30, from Hansen 1994, 40). Although these cost figures are not 
highly reliable, Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys have more accurately reported on 
participation in employer-sponsored training. In 1991, 16 percent of workers cited 
participation in skills improvement training through formal company programs at some point 
in their current line of work (BLS 1992 in Hansen 1994, 40-41). Company personnel may 
provide instruction, or a company may pay for an outside vendor to meet training needs 
including equipment vendors; private training consultants; schools; professional, trade, and 
labor organizations; community organizations; and private tutors and instructors. 

Because employer-sponsored training is a largely private enterprise, federal support is 
insignificant and provided indirectly. There is, however, a tax benefit to companies who offer 
training. All types of training costs may be deducted from company revenue in calculating 
tax liability. States are more likely to provide direct aid through customized training provided 
at public community and technical colleges at the request of firms (Hansen 1994, 41). 

• The military is an important and unique source of training in the United States. Making 
important contributions to middle-level training, the military devotes more than half of its 
training to “specialized skill training”: practical and hands-on job training for mainly enlisted 
persons. Among training providers, the military is unique because extensive training is 
provided to all new recruits and is not focused on management-level workers. Some of the 
services are provided directly by the military while civilian contractors supply others. 

Because they continually evaluate and update their training — via job analyses to establish 
performance standards, continual feedback, and rotations of instructors into the field — the 
military is an important source of innovation in training. In fiscal 1992, the military expected 
to spend more than $19 billion on training — a sum that calculated per person is considerably 
more than private industry ($3,500 per person vs. a few hundred per employee) (Hansen 
1994,42-43) 

A major category that Hansen does not include in her seven categories of adult education is 4- 
year institutions. According to NCES, in 1995, there were more than 3.3 million people ages 25 
and older who were enrolled in a 4-year institution of higher education. Adults in this age group 
constitute 38 percent of all those enrolled in either public or private 4-year institutions. This age 
group also comprises almost three-quarters (73.6 percent) of all part-time and about one-fifth of 
full-time (23.4 percent) students. In addition, graduate and first-professional degree institutions 
enroll a substantial number of adults ages 30 and older. More than half of all graduate students 
(52.4 percent) and about one-fifth (23.7 percent) of first-professional degree students are 30 or 
older. Overall, a high proportion of students in all levels of higher education are adults ages 25 
and older. In 1995, a full two-fifths (44.3 percent) of all higher education students were 25 or 
older (Gerald and Hussar 1998, table 176). 
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IV. Participation Rates, Reasons for Participation, and Characteristics of Participants 

According to NHES, which assessed the number of adults 1 that participated in adult education 
courses over a 12-month period by selected demographic and labor force characteristics, the 
overall participation rate in adult education increased from 32 percent in 1991 to 40 percent in 
1995 (Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998). This substantial group of adult learners is diverse; 
individuals vary widely in terms of age, abilities, job experience, personal experience, cultural 
background, personal goals, personal identities, and educational backgrounds (Kirshstein 
1996). 

While the objective of this section is to discuss various types of participants and their reasons 
for participating, it also has been argued that adult learners have a great deal in common. In 
general, adults voluntarily participate in educational activities, believing that their return to 
classes/school is important and will prove beneficial. Intending to use the educational 
experiences to help them solve daily problems and improve performance in various social roles, 
adult learners are typically pragmatic learners. Because of the practical nature of their learning, 
these adults will usually let schooling take second place to other responsibilities and expect time 
in class to be well spent. Despite their willingness to improve their daily lives, in some learning 
environments adult learners may be insecure or embarrassed about returning to school with 
younger students and may have negative impressions of their own abilities, teachers, schools, 
and other educational settings (Kirshstein 1996). 

While NHES reports have not indicated significant differences among participants in adult 
education activities with respect to sex and race/ethnicity, they have identified relationships 
between participation and age, occupational status, and educational attainment. There also are 
relationships between individual characteristics and reasons for engaging in learning activities. 
Adults participate in learning activities for a variety of reasons including job advancement, skill 
enhancement for a current job, to learn English, or for social or personal reasons. Relevant to 
an analysis of participation is both the identification of reasons and also an examination of 
participation rates among various subgroups of adult learners. 

Reports from NHES 1995 and NHES 1991 have identified the main reasons for participation in 
adult learning. However, it is difficult to compare overall rates of participation between 1991 and 
1995 because the format for data collection changed between the surveys. (See attachment B.) 
In 1991 respondents were asked to list courses they had taken, while in 1995 respondents were 
asked about courses they had taken within each of six general categories. To date, no 
comprehensive paper of results with comparable data between the two studies has been 
published. For this report, the 1991 survey results will be used primarily; 1995 data will be used 
when the questionnaire designs are comparable. In the 1991 survey, respondents were asked 
about their main reason to take a course. They could choose from the following reasons: 

• a personal, family, or social reason; 

• to improve, advance, or keep up-to-date on your current job; 

• to train for a new job or a new career; 

• to improve your basic reading, writing, or math skills; 



'Adults are defined as noninstitutionalized civilians, 17 years or older, who were not enrolled full-time in 
elementary or secondary school at the time of the survey. 
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• to meet a requirement for a diploma, degree, or certificate of completion; or 

• did you have some other main reason (specify)? 
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In 1991, almost one-third of the adult population participated in some kind of learning activity 
(table 6) (Kim, Collins, and McArthur 1997; Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998). The primary 
reason for participation in adult learning was to improve or advance in a current job or career 
(19 percent). Another 3 percent participated to train for a new job, making more than one-fifth of 
the whole population involved in some kind of job-related learning. Participation rates vary with 
demographic characteristics; however, the best predictors are educational attainment and age. 
Persons with more years of education tend to participate at a higher rate than those with a high 
school diploma or fewer years of education. Almost one-half (48.1 percent) of the adult 
population ages 40 to 44 participated in some kind of adult learning. The intersection of 
demographic characteristics and participation rates will be described in the next sections. 

A. Participation Rates by Sex 

Men and women participate in adult learning at the same rate — 31 .6 percent. Men and women 
also rank their primary reasons for participation in adult learning activities in the same order. 
However, there are differences in the proportion of men and women who cite various reasons 
for participation. While the number one reason among both men and women for participation in 
adult education was to improve or update work skills in their current job, a larger proportion of 
men cited this reason than did women (21 percent vs. 17 percent) (see Table 6). Conversely, a 
larger proportion of women than men cited personal, family, or social reasons and the intention 
to earn a diploma or a degree (4.6 vs. 3.6), even though these reasons ranked second and 
third, respectively, for participants of both sexes (Kim, Collins, and McArthur 1997). 

For both women and men, the presence of children under age 16 is associated with higher rates 
of adult learning connected to improving or advancing in their current job, perhaps because 
these parents also are relatively young and, as described in the next section, younger adults 
tend to participate more often than older adults. More than one-quarter (27.6 percent) of men 
with children under age 16 enrolled in a course to improve or advance in their job, compared 
with 20.7 percent of the women with children under age 16. 

B. Participation Rates by Age 

Age clearly differentiates participants in adult education from nonparticipants (see table 5). Data 
from NHES 1991 show that participants tended to be younger than nonparticipants. Only 15 
percent of the population ages 55 or older participated in adult education in 1991. Each of the 
younger age groups (17-24, 25-34, and 35-54 years) was more than twice as likely to 
participate as those ages 55 and older (Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998). 

Age also is correlated with the type of adult education pursued. Although extensive analyses 
have not been done using NHES data to examine participant characteristics by each type of 
adult education experience, an analysis of ABE/GED and ESL participants has been done. Data 
from the most recent national study available, NHES 1995, show that participants in ABE/GED 
and ESL classes tended to be younger, rather than older, adults (see table 7). Persons in the 
age groups of 16 to 25 and 26 to 35 were more likely than were those over age 45 to participate 
in ESL classes. Less than 1 percent of this oldest group (55 or older) participated in any basic 
skills education. Although many adults over the age of 60 are included in the population of 
interest for basic skills education, the majority see little need to enroll in classes (Beder 1990). 
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Table 7 — Percentage of adults ages 16 and older who participated in basic skills 
education 1 and English as a second language 2 (ESL) by age: 1994-95 



Age of respondent 


Percent participating in basic 
skills education 


Percent participating in ESL 
education 


16-24 years 


23.1 


18.6 


25-39 years 


9.1 


13.2 


40-54 years 


5.4 


10.1 


55 years and older 


.4 


4.0 



Source: Kim, Collins, and Stowe 1997; Kim, Collins, and McArthur 1997. 

Regardless of their sex, younger adults are more likely than older adults to participate in adult 
education and reasons for participation also vary by age. Adults ages 17 to 19 participated in 
learning activities to train for a new job, to earn a diploma or a degree, or to improve basic skills 
significantly more often than did adults ages 55 or older. 

Participation peaks among those ages 40 to 44; almost one-third (32.3 percent) engaged in 
adult learning. The mid-career years (for most people, ages 35 to 49) is the time when people 
are most likely to participate in adult learning to improve or advance in a current job. Adults 
aged 40 to 44 also were the age group most likely to take courses for personal, family, or social 
reasons (13.6 percent). Younger adults (under age 39) were more likely to take courses to train 
for a new job than older adults. Close to 10 percent of adults ages 17 to 24 enrolled in adult 
learning for credit, in order to complete a diploma or a degree. The youngest age group (ages 
17 to 19) were also the most likely to enroll in a basic adult education class (see table 6). 

C. Participation Rates by Race/Ethnicity 

Age and sex not only differentiate participation in adult education; coursetaking also differs by 
race/ethnicity. One-third of whites (33.1 percent) participated in adult education, compared to 
22.8 percent of blacks and 29.2 percent of Hispanics. Whites (20 percent) are significantly more 
likely than both blacks (12 percent) and Hispanics (14 percent) to participate in adult education 
to improve skills in the workplace. Whites also enroll in adult education more often than do 
blacks to earn a diploma or a degree (4.3 percent vs. 3.0 percent). Whites report lower levels of 
participation for the purposes of training for a new job or improving basic skills than Hispanics 
(2.8 percent vs. 4.8 percent and 0.2 percent vs. 1.2 percent, respectively) (Kopka, Schantz, and 
Korb 1998). 

D. Participation Rates by Level of Education 

As noted above, persons with more years of education are more likely to participate in adult 
learning. In fact, as table 8 indicates, the participation rate increases with educational 
attainment. Reports from NHES 1995 indicate that participation in adult education of any type 
increases with each level of education attained (less than a high school diploma; high school 



1 Includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults, ages 16 or older, who were not enrolled in elementary or secondary 
school at the time ofthe interview and who met one of the following criteria: (1) did not have a high school diploma 
or its equivalent, (2) received a high school credential through GED testing in the last 12 months, or (3) was age 20 
or older and received a high school diploma or its equivalent in the last 12 months. 

2 Includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults, ages 1 6 or older, who were not enrolled in elementary or secondary 
school at the time of the interview and whose primary language at home was any language other than English. 
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diploma or equivalent; some college, associate’s degree, or vocational/technical diploma; and 
bachelor’s degree or higher). More specifically, the participation rate of college graduates was 
over three times greater than the participation rate of adults who had not earned a high school 
diploma and almost twice the rate of high school graduates without any postsecondary training 
(Kim et al. 1995). Among those who had not graduated high school or earned a GED, 
individuals who had completed more grades of formal schooling were more likely to enroll in 
GED classes or other high school completion programs (Kim, Collins, and Stowe 1997). Adults 
who have completed more years of formal schooling not only participate in adult education 
activities more often, but also have enrolled more often in multiple types of adult education 
classes (Kim et al. 1995). 

These findings from NHES 1995, indicating that those with higher levels of educational 
attainment participate more often in adult education, support an increasing trend. The 1995 
results showed that 52 percent of those with at least a bachelor’s degree, 39 percent of those 
with some postsecondary education, 23 percent with a high school diploma or the equivalent, 
and 12 percent of those with less than a high school diploma participated in adult education. As 
illustrated by these data and from NHES 1991 data reported in table 6, those who are most in 
need of adult education (individuals who have completed fewer years of traditional, formal 
schooling) are increasingly the least likely to receive it. 

Table 8 — Percentage of adults ages 16 and 17 years or older who took part in adult 
education activities in a 12-month period by educational attainment, 1991 and 1995 



Highest grade of education or year of school completed 


Participation 
rate, 17 years 
and older, 1991 


Participation 
rate, 1 6 years 
and older, 1995 


Up to 11 in grade 


12 


16 


Hiqh school diploma or equivalent 


23 


31 


Vocational/technical school 


32 


50 


Some college 


39 


Associate’s degree 


50 


Bachelor’s deqree 


51 


58 


Postbaccalaureate School 


55 



Source: Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 1998. 

This relationship between educational attainment and participation, however, does not apply to 
ESL or ABE classes. Because ABE classes are designed specifically for individuals who are 
seeking to gain basic skills or a high school diploma, enrollments in them are highest for 
individuals who lack a high school diploma. In contrast, there is no significant relationship 
between years of education and participation in ESL classes, perhaps because people who 
have completed any number of years of formal education travel to the United States to learn 
English (Kim et al. 1995). 

E. Participation Rates by Employment Status and Occupation 

Reasons for participation in adult education activities differ not only with regard to personal 
background characteristics but also with respect to employment status, as indicated on table 9 
from NHES 1991. While employed adults mainly participated to improve or advance in their 
current job (64 percent), those not in the labor force participated primarily for personal and 
social reasons (58.9 percent). Unemployed adults’ principal reasons included the desire to 
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complete requirements for a diploma or degree (35.1 percent), training for a new job or career 
(27.0 percent), and job improvement or advancement (19.0 percent) (Kopka, Schantz, and Korb 
1998). 

Overall, those in higher-level occupations participate at higher rates. Fifty-two percent of those 
employed in managerial and professional specialties participated in adult education; as did 35 
percent of those in technical, sales, and administrative occupations; 23 percent of those in 
service occupations; 22 percent of workers in precision, production, craft, and repair work; and 
19 percent of operators, fabricators, laborers, and farm and forest workers (Kopka, Schantz, 
and Korb 1998). Among adults who were employed, certain relationships between occupation 
and reasons for participation can be observed. While managerial and professional individuals 
were the most likely to participate to advance in a job, they were least likely to participate for 
personal or social reasons. Conversely, service workers were the least likely to participate to 
advance on the job, but they showed higher participation rates for earning a degree or a 
diploma than did workers in any other occupation. 1 



'Note that significance levels were not reported in the source document. 



Table 9 — Participation rate and percent distribution of adult education coursetaking by occupation, employment, and main reason 
for participation: 1991 
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V. Barriers to Participation in Adult Education 

Presumably, the thousands of persons who engage each year in adult learning activities 
made a decision to participate, assumed that they would benefit in some way from the 
experience, and believed the incentives to participate outweighed the disincentives. 
Likewise, it is assumed that those who do not take advantage of these learning 
opportunities could benefit from them — at least that is the view of the large majority of 
the adult education community. The bulk of the research around barriers to adult 
education centers on those most in need of basic skills, i.e., those without a high school 
diploma or equivalent and those in need of English-as-a-second-language instruction. 

A comprehensive review of the research on barriers to adult education has been 
prepared for the NCES by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1998b). This review covers the conceptual frameworks and empirical 
evidence used to examine the issue of why adults do not participate in adult education. 
Theoretical frameworks from a variety of disciplines and fields of study are described in 
the Mathematica working paper. Empirical evidence from 19 studies of barriers to adult 
learning is summarized (see table 3-1). This literature review does not aim to reiterate 
the findings of Mathematica’s review. Instead, the focus is on explaining why the issue of 
barriers to participation is important and on describing the key line of research that 
attempts to delineate the most important barriers to adult education participation and 
which subgroups of the population are most affected by any given set of barriers. 

A major objective in researching barriers is to identify the factors that keep individuals 
who have the most to gain from enrolling in adult education. Adult basic (skills) 
education and English-as-a-second-language (ESL or ESOL — English for speakers of 
other languages) are the primary types of learning that will be discussed in this section, 
since persons in need of basic skills and English language skills have the most to gain 
from attendance. As noted in the previous section, they also are some of the least likely 
to participate. 

Under the rubric of adult basic education are the following categories: basic reading, 
writing, and math skills in preparation for a high school diploma or equivalent. In the 
NHES surveys, the population of interest included persons ages 16 and older who did 
not have a GED, high school diploma, or its equivalent, and those who received a GED 
in the previous year; and persons ages 20 and older who received a high school diploma 
(or its equivalent) in the previous year. That is, the surveys focused on those who were 
without a high school diploma or GED for at least part of the year. 

A. The Importance of Identifying Barriers 

Why is the issue of deterrents or barriers to adult education important? It is known that 
only a minority of individuals eligible to participate in formal adult basic education avail 
themselves of the opportunity and that the persistence rate among those who participate 
is much less than program administrators would desire. For example, it is estimated that 
23 percent of the population over age 16 (44.1 million individuals) were out of school and 
without a high school diploma. In 1990-91, 3.7 million persons or about 8.4 percent of 
those eligible were enrolled in federally funded literacy or basic education courses 
(Wikelund, Reder, and Hart-Landsberg 1992). The NHES 1995 found that the majority 
(94.1 percent or 29 million adults) of adults in the eligible population did not take part in 
ASE learning opportunities. About 16 percent reported that they were interested in 
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participating, and only about 35 percent of those interested (4 percent of the eligible 
population) knew of classes or programs they could take to improve basic skills. In that 
group, the primary reasons given for nonparticipation were time (42.4 percent) and 
money/cost (20.3 percent). 

Those considered to be “in need” of ESL are adults ages 16 or older who are not 
enrolled in elementary or secondary school and whose primary language at home was 
any language other than English. In NHES 1995, respondents were asked about their 
abilities to read and write English, their country of origin, their first language, and 
language spoken at home. The survey found that 12 million persons reported usually 
speaking a language other than English at home. Of those 12 million, 1.3 million or 10.8 
percent reported taking an ESL class in the previous year. Over one-third (37.4 percent) 
reported that they read English "very weH" or “well." About one-quarter expressed some 
interest in taking ESL and another 27 percent of nonnative-English speakers reported 
that they could not read English well and did not express interest in ESL courses. 

Given the large number of potentially eligible participants in BSE or ESL, two questions 
arise immediately. What factors deter individuals from participating? And, how can 
program administrators and policymakers reach eligible nonparticipants? 

B. Theories of Non Participation 

There are many theories of participatory behavior grounded in the disciplines of 
economics, sociology, political science, and social psychology. Economic theories, 
which generally flow out of the rational choice or human capital models, give insight into 
how individuals might weigh the costs and benefits of participating in adult education or 
lifelong learning more generally. Social psychological theories alert policymakers to the 
influence of the individual’s environment, peer influences, and predisposition. Political 
and sociological theories account for the institutional factors that make participation 
more or less available. According to the Mathematica paper, barriers may be 
categorized into (1) situational constraints, relating to a person’s life situation; (2) 
institutional barriers, pertaining to policies and practices controlled by the provider of the 
learning experience; and (3) dispositional barriers, relating to individual attitudes and 
perceptions. After examining the research on barriers, the Mathematica paper reported 
four consistently identified barriers: 

• the (lack of) time people have available to pursue adult education (situational); 

• family responsibilities (situational); 

• the time and place the courses are scheduled (institutional); and 

• the cost of courses (institutional) (Silva, Cahalan, and Lacireno-Paquet 1998, 97) 

Early theoretical work on participation in adult education strongly emphasized the factors 
that dispose individuals to participate in adult education or organized learning. The 
identification of types of learners, motives, and motivational orientations dominated this 
phase of research. Motivations to participate have been found to include self- 
improvement, family responsibilities, diversion, literacy development, community/church 
involvement, job advancement, launching, economic need, educational advancement, 
and the urging of others (Beder and Valentine 1987). Quantitative research studies have 
made it clear that classifying learners and their motivation orientations does not help to 
predict participation in adult education (Scanlan and Darkenwald 1984). In their 
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influential paper, Scanlan and Darkenwald (1984) suggested that attention should be 
shifted to from what motivates people to participate to the factors that deter individuals 
from participating in adult education. In order to examine the factors that deter 
individuals from participation, they undertook a factor analytic study that serves as a 
model for research in the area of barriers to participation (see next section). 

Adults lead complex lives. Both barriers and incentives usually exist (often 
simultaneously), whether or not individuals engage in learning. Generally, when adults 
do enroll in some kind of adult learning, incentives can be said to outweigh barriers. 

Much of the research since the 1984 paper of Scanlan and Darkenwald has focused on 
barriers. An approach that takes into account both barriers and incentives still remains to 
be developed. 

C. Empirical Evidence of Barriers 

Studies of barriers to participation have generally taken two approaches: (1) listing 
potential barriers to participation and ranking them according to mean item scores or 
frequency of agreement by the population; or (2) extrapolating underlying reasons for 
nonparticipation through factor analytic techniques. In a series of works throughout the 
1980s and 1990s, Darkenwald and colleagues employed factor analytic techniques to 
arrive at an understanding of the reasons individuals do not participate in adult 
education. Scanlan and Darkenwald developed the Deterrents to Participation Scale 
(DPS) to study barriers to participation in continuing education among health 
professionals (a study that has limitations because a representative group was not 
surveyed). The DPS has been refined over time and versions of the scale that apply to 
all potential adult learners have been developed (Darkenwald and Valentine 1985; 
Valentine and Darkenwald 1990). 

Empirical researchers have examined the nature and impact of deterrents in a variety of 
settings. The pronounced similarities in findings have led one leading reviewer to 
suggest that six robust categories of deterrents emerge in most settings and with most 
populations (Scanlan 1986). The categories are as follows: (1) individual, family, or 
home-related problems; (2) cost concerns; (3) questionable worth or relevance of 
educational opportunities; (4) negative perceptions of value of education; (5) lack of 
motivation or indifference to learning; and (6) lack of self-confidence. Table 10 illustrates 
items included in each category of deterrent. 
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Table 10 — Examples of items used to measure the six main constructs emerging 
from the literature on barriers to participation in adult education 



Individual, family, or home-related problems 


Because 1 have trouble arranging for child care 




Because of family problems 




Because of a personal health problem or handicap 


Cost concerns 


Because 1 couldn’t afford the miscellaneous expenses 
like travel, books, etc. 




Because 1 couldn’t afford the registration or course fee 




Because my employer would not provide financial 
assistance or reimbursements 


Questionable worth or relevance of 
educational opportunity 


Because the available courses did not seem useful or 
practical 




Because 1 didn’t think the course would meet my needs 




Because the courses available do not seem interesting 


Negative perceptions of value of education 


A high school diploma would not improve my life 




1 just don’t like school 




1 didn’t like school so 1 don’t want to go back 




Because there are few incentives or rewards for 
participation 


Lack of motivation or indifference to learning 


1 am not motivated enough to go back to school 




1 am too old to go back to school 




Going back to school won’t make me any smarter 


Lack of self-confidence 


Because 1 am not very confident of my learning ability 




Because 1 feel 1 could not compete with younger 
students 




Because 1 do not think 1 could finish the course 



Sources: Beder and Valentine 1990; Blais, Duquette, and Painchaud 1989; Darkenwald 
and Valentine 1985; Valentine and Darkenwald 1990. 

Recent work in the area of barriers to participation has moved from studying the factors 
that deter adults from participating to attempting to profile potential learners. This task is 
important because the impact of deterrents on participation varies according to the 
individual’s characteristics and life circumstances (Scanlan 1986). A cluster analysis by 
Valentine and Darkenwald (1990) yielded five distinct types or groups of respondents: 

(1) people deterred by personal problems, mainly traditional homemakers with 
demanding life situations; (2) people deterred by a lack of confidence, for whom the 
dominant profile was mature adults whose personal resources and life circumstances 
would otherwise enable them to participate; (3) people deterred by educational costs, a 
group that was disproportionately female and younger than the sample as a whole and 
had modest incomes; (4) people not interested in organized education, for which the 
dominant profile was well-educated, affluent, employed, and male; and (5) people not 
interested in available courses, for which the dominant sociodemographic profile was 
quite similar to that of group 4, but who valued education more highly. 

D. Policy Implications 

Research in the area of barriers to participation is based on a core belief that knowledge 
about barriers will aid program planners and policymakers to increase program 
participation rates, increase the level of participation among those who already 
participate, and improve current programs. This body of research points out that 
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potential participants are heterogeneous, comprising multiple market segments, and can 
best be reached when program providers tailor their approaches to both the motivations 
and characteristics that define each distinct group. For example, publicizing the program 
in specific geographical areas where the target population is likely to receive the 
information would be one way of reaching participants. Or, if support services (such as 
childcare, transportation, career counseling, and support groups for adult learners) are 
available, their existence could be publicized. 

Whereas the research discussed here seeks to determine deterrents to participation in 
adult education, researchers have concluded that given the diversity of potential and 
current participants, planners should learn more about potential participants and the 
barriers that affect them. It has been suggested, for example, that ABE, which focuses 
solely on occupational advancement or monetary gain will not appeal to a large 
proportion of the target population that is more interested in general self-improvement 
(Beder and Valentine 1990). It is also recommended that more specific questions about 
barriers affecting Hispanic adults, rural inhabitants, and adults with low literacy levels be 
investigated (Hayes 1988, 1989). 

There is also debate as to the efficacy, cost, and ethics of attempting to remove barriers 
to adult education. Many authors are optimistic about the potential for successfully 
removing deterrents to participation. It has been suggested that childcare should always 
be available, local charitable organizations should be involved in deferring costs, class 
schedules should be flexible to accommodate workers, transportation should be 
subsidized, and efforts should be made to address potential participants’ self-image as 
learners. However, it is recognized that there are limits to policy interventions, and that 
costs, financial assistance, and lack of interest may be outside the program planners’ 
ability to intervene. The cultural assumptions and ethics of persuading adults who are 
not interested in further education to participate also need to be examined (Wikelund, 
Reder, and Hart-Landsberg 1992). 

V. Access to Lifelong Learning 

A. Definition of Access 

Equality of access is one of the three traditional aspects of equality discussed in 
education research. Equality of access, equality of opportunity, and equality of outcome 
are three possible approaches to the issues of equality in the education system. Equal 
access complies with the ideological approach of ensuring that individuals are not 
excluded from the system but recognizing that individuals must achieve success by their 
own effort once admitted. Merit-based definitions focus attention on academic indices 
(i.e., grade point average and standardized test scores), course unit standards, and the 
student’s choice of college. Definitions based upon merit view admissions as color-blind 
and based only upon qualifications; if an individual works hard and is successful, that 
person will have every opportunity to obtain the best education possible. On the other 
hand, definitions involving social justice and equal opportunity contend that all parties 
involved must be temporarily color-conscious before they can become color-blind; this 
view focuses on affirmative action, class-based access, the ability to pay, and improving 
college eligibility. A third view of access to postsecondary education discusses alumni 
preference and athletic ability, two factors unrelated to merit or social justice and equal 
opportunity, which may grant students access to institutions of higher education 
(Ruppert et al. 1998). 
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In general, the definition of “access” in the context of postsecondary education in the 
United States is highly ambiguous, and access to lifelong learning activities, or adult 
education, has not been addressed as a separate entity. Part of the ambiguity stems 
from the variety of groups that compete to be the target of access issues; the focus now 
seems to be on underrepresented minorities and individuals from lower socioeconomic 
status (SES) backgrounds. However, other groups compete for access (e.g., the 
disabled, veterans). The definition of “access” in relation to postsecondary education is 
not only ambiguous but also somewhat inadequate; the inadequacies of current 
conceptualizations of the term were agreed upon by a panel convened by the National 
Postsecondary Education Cooperative (NPEC) of NCES. While the panel members 
conceded that a new definition may not be needed, they suggested how the meaning 
and use of the word could be improved in a reconceptualization of the study of access to 
postsecondary education (Ruppert et al. 1998). In order to fully understand the current 
state of access to postsecondary education, researchers, educators, and policymakers 
must comprehend the new array of “nontraditional” 1 students, who constitute more than 
half of all undergraduate students in the United States, and the changes they have 
created in educational conditions on campuses in the United States (Baker and Velez 
1996). 

Given these current aspects to the definition of the term, researchers generally agree 
that the concept should be expanded on two levels: enrollment must be linked to 
outcomes such as high achievement and attainment of personal goals, and the process 
by which the outcomes are reached must be assessed. Furthermore, the panel 
convened by NPEC has suggested specific components that must be further 
investigated to broaden the approach to access. First, a reconceptualization should 
include a more encompassing comprehension of postsecondary students to be sure to 
include the new majority of older, nontraditional students who are primarily part-time and 
nonresidential. A new understanding of access must also address where the education 
occurs, how the students enter the system of postsecondary education, what financial 
resources students have, when preparation for postsecondary education began, 
students’ progress after they enter, the quality of students' educational experiences, and 
degree completion (Ruppert et al. 1998). 

B. Existing Data 

Without addressing the above questions, existing data do not yield an accurate picture of 
access to postsecondary education, or for adult education in general for nontraditional 
students. Nevertheless, existing data can provide some indication of trends in access to 
postsecondary education. The representation of African-American and Hispanic students 
among all undergraduate students reached the highest levels to date in 1995, 
composing 10.9 percent and 8.3 percent, respectively, of the undergraduate student 
population. The numbers of these minority students enrolled have also increased more 
rapidly than overall numbers (Ruppert et al. 1998). However, larger percentages of 
African-American, Latino, and American Indian students drop out of degree programs 
(Baker and Velez 1996). Substantial discrepancies also exist among the percentages of 
students from differing SES backgrounds who earn a bachelor's, master’s, or first 



'Definition provided by NCES — A nontraditional student was identified by the presence of one or more of 
the following characteristics: delayed enrollment into postsecondary education, attended part-time, 
financially independent, worked full-time while enrolled, had dependents other than a spouse, was a single 
parent, or did not obtain a standard high school diploma. 



professional degree; students from wealthier families are more likely to graduate (Baker 
and Velez 1996; Ruppert et al. 1998). Some reports, however, claim that family 
economic background as a determinant in postsecondary achievement has lessened 
due to increased financial aid opportunities (Baker and Velez 1996). While these data 
may indicate increased access to higher education by showing growth among all 
students and for those in typically underrepresented groups, other indicators must be 
employed to gain an accurate and complete picture. Statements of improved access to 
higher education must remain conservative until research efforts are expanded (because 
of the increasingly unclear nature of attendance at postsecondary institutions) and must 
include outcomes (Baker and Velez 1996). 

Some evidence exists for differential access to various types of work-related 
postsecondary education. Adults generally have good access to qualifying training, 
which is heavily school-based, due to both the abundance of state-subsidized 
community colleges with virtually no admission requirements and the wealth of financial 
aid for unsubsidized programs in private schools. However, financial limitations at state 
and federal levels affect the net costs of the training for individuals, thereby limiting 
access for students with economic constraints. Access to skills improvement training is 
even more inequitable; this type of training typically enrolls disproportionately low 
amounts of women, minorities, young people, employees of smaller firms, lower-level 
workers, and workers with lower levels of formal education. Limited access also exists 
for retraining through the two major federal dislocated worker programs due to the 
specific criteria for dislocated workers, financial appropriations, lack of income, and the 
rate at which assistance is provided. Eligibility requirements also limit access to second- 
chance training because of the focus on specific populations combined with insufficient 
funding for all individuals who meet the requirements (Hansen 1994). 
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Attachment A: Summary of Federal Legislation 

Several pieces of federal legislation currently affect adult learning, particularly adult 
basic education, in the United States. The laws that govern federal adult and vocational 
education programs include the National Skills Standard Act of 1994, the National 
Literacy Act of 1991 , the Adult Education Act, and the Workforce Investment Act of 
1998. Perhaps the most influential of these laws recently is the Workforce Investment 
Act of 1998 (P.L. 105-220), which has supplanted several federal statutes, including the 
Adult Education and Literacy Act, and substantially alters the role of the federal 
government in job training, adult education, and vocational rehabilitation. 1 

A. Adult Education Act 

Before the passage of the Workforce Investment Act, the workforce development system 
in the United States was composed of several distinct programs, including the Adult 
Education Program. The Adult Education Act (AEA), an amendment in 1969 to the 
Elementary and. Secondary Education Act of 1966, formally established a federal 
program in adult education. The act extended services originally established by the 
Equal Opportunity Act of 1964 for those 18 and older who had completed eight or fewer 
grades of school to include individuals ages 16 and 17 as well. Seeking to establish 
“education programs for adults ages 16 and over whose mastery of basic skills is 
insufficient to enable them to function effectively,” the act funds states through the Basic 
State Grant to provide three types of instruction: 

• Adult basic education (ABE) and literacy for adults below the 8 th grade 
proficiency level; 

• English-as-a-second-language (ESL) instruction for adults who lack facility in 
English; and 

• Adult secondary education (ASE) for adults who wish to earn a high school 
diploma or pass General Educational Development tests (Kirshstein 1996). 

B. Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

Expanding upon services offered by the AEA while targeting disadvantaged populations 
and displaced workers, the Job Training Partnership Act (JPTA) was enacted in 1982. 
This law allowed the Department of Labor to administer the primary federal program 
designed specifically for improving training and employability for those without jobs 
(Hansen 1994). The legislation has funded 28 different services that provide 
employment and training for economically disadvantaged youth, adults, and displaced 
workers (Kirshstein 1996). Disadvantaged youth and adults are served by Title II 
programs, for which states have primary responsibility (Hansen 1994). States also 
administer programs to provide further assistance for workers who have lost their jobs 
due to plant closings, industry cutbacks, and foreign competition through Title III 
(Hansen 1994; Kirshstein 1996). However, the federal government directly administers 
programs under Title IV for several special populations. 



'Although the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 was signed on August 7, 1998, the U.S. Department of 
Labor will most likely not issue regulations pertaining to the new law until early 1999. The Job Training 
Partnership Act (JPTA) will not be officially repealed until July 1, 2000. 
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1. Title II 



Title II is similar to a block grant to the states, conferring important administrative 
responsibility to the states but allowing local bodies to decide whom to serve. States 
receive funds based on the number of residents in poverty and concentrations of the 
unemployed; about four-fifths of Title II funds are forwarded to over 640 service delivery 
areas throughout the nation based on the same factors. Overseeing each of these local 
areas are Private Industry Councils, whose officials select administrative agencies to run 
the programs. These agencies — the Council itself, a government agency, or a nonprofit 
organization — can provide services directly, but usually contract services out to schools, 
community organizations, and private vendors (Hansen 1994). 

Within this partnership between state and local governments and private industry, 
eligible applicants can participate in various types of training, including on-the-job 
training, work experience, job search assistance, and basic education and occupational 
skills training in the classroom (Kirshstein 1996). Recipients of these services participate 
on a voluntary basis, hearing about them by word of mouth, from advertisements, or 
through referrals from welfare and employment agencies (Hansen 1994). 

To ensure the quality of services provided to participants and to measure the results of 
local service delivery areas, performance standards were included in Title II. Local 
service delivery areas that fail to meet the standards are given technical assistance by 
the state and may ultimately be removed from JPTA. Successful areas are given 
financial awards based on the extent to which they surpass the standards. Standards 
have been modified over time to emphasize longer-term rather than immediate post- 
program results and to eliminate cost standards that encouraged agencies to serve the 
most job-ready and cost effective applicants. Amendments to the act in 1992 changed 
the performance standards to emphasize the actual acquisition of skills in addition to job 
placements (Hansen 1994). 

2. 1992 Amendments to Title II 

Changes to the performance standards were only one part of the amendments to the 
JPTA by Congress in 1992. Overall, the amendments emphasized targeting services, 
enhancing program quality, moving towards a comprehensive service delivery system, 
and increasing fiscal integrity. More specifically, changes to the law required 
individualized assessments of education, skills, and service needs of each participant to 
be able to tailor and individually manage service strategies and provide more intense 
and comprehensive services to each client. Concerned that too few of the recipients of 
these services were seriously disadvantaged, Congress required that 65 percent of the 
program beneficiaries not only be economically disadvantaged but also have at least 
one barrier to employment (i.e., basic skills deficiency, cash welfare payments, 
disabilities, homelessness, or criminal records) (Hansen 1994). 

Amendments not only focused on program participants but also on the providers of 
services. They required better documentation of operating costs and stronger 
procurement and contracting procedures. Overall, the amendments promoted a greater 
level of coordination among human resource programs through support for state human 
resource investment councils (Hansen 1994). 
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C. Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Program 

The JPTA and the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Program (JOBS), established in 
1988 as part of the Family Support Act, overlap in important ways yet are distinct 
programs. While welfare administrators often refer JOBS participants to local JPTA 
programs for training, JPTA often uses JOBS to pay for supportive services such as 
childcare and transportation. As part of a major reform of the nation’s leading welfare 
program, JOBS was created to provide adults ages 20 or older who receive Aid for 
Families of Dependent Children (AFDC) with education, training, and employment to 
help avoid long-term welfare dependence. At the same time as this program requires 
recipients to participate in education and training in preparation for stable employment, it 
provides necessary supportive services such as childcare and transportation. Acting 
simultaneously as a service and a welfare reform program, JOBS has sought to 
mandate participation in welfare-directed services for those receiving welfare payment, 
but limited funding has restricted this conditional aspect of the program (Hansen 1994). 

When developing state JOBS programs that will deliver services, states must follow 
broad guidelines established by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. All 
state JOBS programs must include four basic services: educational activities below the 
postsecondary level, job skills training, job readiness activities, and job development or 
placement activities. Additionally, state programs must include two of the following four 
components: group and individual job search, on-the-job training, work supplementation, 
or community work experience. Because these are the only requirements for state 
programs with no existing performance standards as in JPTA, states have great 
flexibility in program development and significant differences exist in JOBS programs 
among states. Overall, states have typically emphasized investment in human capital 
more than work attachment strategies. The largest JOBS component activity in many 
states is basic education (high school or GED completion and ESL). While much training 
occurs below the postsecondary level because many recipients of AFDC are high school 
dropouts, JOBS participants have two options for participation in postsecondary training. 
If the individual is not engaged in postsecondary activity but has been approved for 
enrollment prior to JOBS participation, he or she may be assigned by the state to a 
postsecondary program. Alternately, individuals enrolled in a postsecondary institution 
prior to JOBS participation may be eligible for support services after state approval of 
self-initiated education and training (Hansen 1994). Financing for JOBS programs is 
shared among federal and state governments. States, in order to bring down their 
portion of JOBS-capped entitlement, must provide matching funds. However, because of 
state budget constraints, states have not been able to draw down their entire allocation 
(Hansen 1994). 

D. The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (P.L. 105-220) 

The Workforce Investment Act, signed into law by President Clinton on August 7, 1998, 
rewrites federal statutes governing programs of job training, adult education and literacy, 
and vocational rehabilitation, replacing them with streamlined and more flexible 
workforce development systems. Both the federal and local roles in job training and adult 
education were altered as a result of this legislation. The provision of services locally will 
be primarily through individual training accounts (vouchers) and one-stop career center 
systems, eliminating the contract-based system previously provided by the Job Training 
Partnership Act (Buonora 1998). Although the improvement of coordination between the 
workforce investment system and the adult education, literacy, rehabilitation, and 
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vocational programs is a major emphasis of the law, individual programs are kept 
separate and distinct by their separate funding streams (Jensen 1998). The legislation 
encourages states to submit a “unified plan” to ensure the coordination of workforce 
development programs, such as those established through the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, the Adult Education Act, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Food Stamp Act, the Community Services Block Grant 
Act, and the Family Support Act (Buonora 1998). 

1. State and Local Workforce Investment Boards 

Seeking to improve coordination and guiding the local provision of services, state and 
local workforce investment boards established under the new law will develop and 
implement plans for local provision of services. The state workforce investment board 
will assist each governor in developing a 5-year strategic plan for the provision of job 
training services that will be submitted to the U.S. Secretary of Labor and develop the 
workforce investment system itself. In line with the state plan, the local workforce 
investment boards will establish local training policy, certify local one-stop operators, 
designate local providers of training services, and negotiate local performance measures 
(Buonora 1998). 

2. Local Service Areas 

Important to all local policy pertaining to the Workforce Investment Act are local service 
areas. When the governor designates these service areas, he or she must consider 
geographic areas served by local education agencies and postsecondary educational 
institutions, the consistency of such local areas with labor market areas, the distance 
required to travel for receipt of services, and local resources for the administration of 
effective job-training activities. Providers of job-training services are located within local 
service areas and must be certified by the local board with guidance by the governor. 
However, specific institutions within the designated areas, namely all those eligible to 
participate in Title IV student aid programs of the Higher Education Act, are 
automatically initially eligible to render job training services (Buonora 1998). 

3. One-Stop Delivery Systems 

Each local service area will establish a one-stop delivery system with neighborhood 
centers that provide core services for employment and training services funded under 
the Workforce Investment Act and other federal programs. The core services include 
outreach and intake, initial assessments of skill levels, job-search and placement 
assistance, career counseling, identification of job vacancy listings, assessment of skills 
necessary for jobs in demand, and the provision of information about available training 
services. Groups eligible for designation as a one-stop center are postsecondary 
educational institutions, employment service agencies, private nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations, and government agencies. 

The program has a jobs first policy, i.e., the first priority is to get the individual into the 
labor force. If the core services fail, then intensive services are called upon; if this is not 
enough, then further training is authorized. This policy stands on its head older policies 
of automatically enrolling the participant in training programs before their employability is 
assessed. Core services, intensive services, and authorized training services are 
available to differing individuals. Core services, available to all adults, include outreach 
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and intake, initial assessments of skill levels, job search and placement assistance, 
career counseling, identification of job vacancy listings, assessment of skills necessary 
for jobs in demand, and the provision of information about available training services. 
Those who are unemployed and are unable to obtain employment through core services 
may receive intensive services, which include comprehensive and specialized 
assessments of skill levels, diagnostic testing, in-depth interviewing to identify 
employment barriers, the development of individual employment plans, group or 
individual counseling and career planning, case management services, and short-term, 
prevocational services. Individuals who are eligible for intensive services but are still 
unable to find a job may qualify for authorized training services. These services include 
occupational skills training, on-the-job training, programs that combine workplace 
training with related instruction, skill upgrading and retraining, job-readiness training, and 
adult education and literacy activities combined with other authorized training services 
(Buonora 1998). 

4. Individual Training Accounts (ITAs) 

Individuals access the variety of services through individual training accounts (ITAs) or 
vouchers, choosing training among the qualified providers. States determine how the 
vouchers will be distributed in local areas and how much they are worth. The ITAs are 
used for all but a few training services (Buonora 1998). 

5. Accountability 

To ensure accountability within the new system, broadly defined performance indicators 
are established at the state level and local level. Indicators for adult and dislocated- 
worker programs at the state level include entry into unsubsidized employment, retention 
in unsubsidized employment 6 months after entry into employment, earnings received 6 
months after entry into employment, and attainment of a recognized credential where 
appropriate. In addition to establishing performance measures at the state level, the law 
enacts customer satisfaction indicators consisting of employer and participant 
evaluations of services. If the state does not meet performance levels for each of the 
core indicators set by the governor and the U.S. Secretary of Labor for 1 year, it will 
receive technical assistance from the secretary. If failure to meet the measures persists 
for a second consecutive year, the secretary may reduce the state’s funds by up to 5 
percent (Buonora 1998). 

The specifics of similar accountability measures at the local level are established jointly 
by the governor, the local board, and the chief local elected official. If a local area fails to 
meet the standards for 1 year, the governor will provide technical assistance. If failure 
persists for a second year, the governor must take corrective action, perhaps appointing 
a new board or prohibiting poorly performing training providers (Buonora 1998). 
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E. The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1998 

The purposes of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act 
of 1990 are the following: 

• further develop the academic, vocational and technical skills of vocational students 
through high standards; 

• link secondary and postsecondary vocational programs; 

• increase flexibility in the administration and use of federal funds; 

• disseminate national research about vocational and technical education; and 

• provide professional development and technical assistance to vocational educators. 

(SOURCE: American Vocational Association. (1998). The Official Guide to the Perkins 
Act of 1998: The Authoritative Guide to Federal Legislation for Vocation-Technical 
Education (p. 63). Alexandria, VA: American Vocational Association.) 

States must match funds awarded to them through basic grants of Title II of the Perkins 
Act. The funds, in turn, are distributed among secondary and postsecondary institutions 
within states in differing ways. While overall 38 percent of the basic grant funds in 1989 
were given to postsecondary institutions, amounts varied among states from 8 percent to 
100 percent. The funds are used toward curriculum upgrades, equipment purchase, 
instructor in-service training, guidance and counseling, and remedial courses. However, 
because these funds represent such a small percentage of the revenues of 
postsecondary vocational education programs, the federal money is spent mostly on 
equipment purchases rather than used toward large-scale changes (Hansen 1994). 

The most recent reauthorization of the act not only restates how money is to be awarded 
to the states but also defines the nature of “tech-prep" programs. As defined by the 
Perkins Act, a tech-prep program combines secondary and postsecondary education to 
enable an individual to earn a 2-year associate degree or certificate. This is 
accomplished by providing technical preparation in the fields of technology, health, and 
business and by building student competence in mathematics and science. The training 
and support given through tech-prep programs ultimately leads to employment for the 
individual (Hansen 1994). 

To ensure the effectiveness of programs that operate under the Perkins Act, states must 
develop and implement performance standards and measures. These should assess 
learning and competency gains in basic and advanced skills and outcomes of vocational 
programs, provide incentives for serving special populations, and profit from extant 
resources for performance assessment. Those programs that fail to meet the standards 
must provide and follow improvement plans (Hansen 1994). 
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Attachment B: National Household Education Survey 

Attachment B is not included here. The reader is referred to the NCES web-site 
http://nces.ed.aov for a copy of this document. 





Appendix C: 
Commissioned Papers 



Preface 



In September 1998, the Commissioner of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) established a one-year task force to develop proposals on 
whether and how NCES should develop a data collection and reporting system 
on lifelong learning. To meet this goal, the task force established the following 
objectives: (1) summarize and prioritize policy issues concerning lifelong (or 
adult) learning; (2) synthesize existing data to address monitoring and policy 
needs; (3) identify and prioritize gaps in existing data; and (4) develop 
recommendations on data collection strategies. 

The papers included in this volume were commissioned by the lifelong 
learning task force as part of its first objective, the identification of policy issues 
concerning lifelong learning. Papers were originally requested in six broad areas 
of interest: the social, demographic, and economic trends affecting lifelong 
learning; the acquisition of basic skills; service delivery in education and other 
institutions; the education of workers; educational technologies; and informal and 
avocational learning. 

The task force selected to author these papers researchers who had 
demonstrated expertise in the area of interest. The authors were asked to 
delineate the most critical issues in their selected area, focusing on issues that 
are of interest to federal policymakers. The authors were also asked to discuss 
where national data to monitor an issue are lacking, and to provide 
recommendations on methods for collecting data on those issues identified as 
important but unanswered. Due to time constraints, two papers — those 
addressing “the acquisition of basic skills” and “educational technologies” — were 
submitted only in outline form and are not included in this volume. The remaining 
papers are included here as submitted by their authors. Specifically, these 
papers are: 

• Social, Demographic, Economic, and Technological Trends Affecting Lifelong 
Learning, by David Bills, Associate Professor, Division of Planning, Policy, 
and Leadership Studies, University of Iowa 

• The Higher Education Provider in the Information Age: Data Implications, by 
David R. Powers, Executive Director, Nebraska Coordinating Commission for 
Postsecondary Education 

• An Analysis of Four Workplace Trends and their Implications for Data 
Collection, by Bonalyn J. Nelsen, Associate Professor, S.C. Johnson School 
of Management, Cornell University 

• Informal and Avocational Learning, by Barbara H. Butler, consultant and 
former director of the National Science Foundation Informal Science 
Education Program. 

The sharing of ideas embodied by this volume is one of the central ways in which 
NCES ensures that its data collections are relevant and appropriate. The lifelong 
learning task force wishes to thank these authors for contributing their thoughtful 
ideas and perspectives toward this end. 
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SOCIAL, DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC, AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 
AFFECTING LIFELONG LEARNING 



by David Bills 



INTRODUCTION: LIFELONG LEARNING IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 



Consensus is rare in the educational policy community, but there are few 
doubters as to the continuing and increasing need for lifelong learning as the 
United States enters the next decade. By virtually any account, the provision of 
adult education and training stands as a crucial policy issue for the foreseeable 
future. Americans need to keep learning throughout their lives, not only because 
of the need to maintain themselves as productive workers, but also as active and 
engaged citizens, family members, and enthusiasts of all sorts (Kett 1994). 

In this paper, I examine several social, demographic, economic, and 
technological trends that provide the context in which developments in lifelong 
learning will occur. I will be concerned particularly to establish an empirical base 
pertaining to issues that are important for policymakers. I will also try to highlight 
what we do not know and give some suggestions for how we might go about 
filling these gaps in the knowledge base. 

Jacobs and Stoner-Eby (1998, p. 92) observed that “While many studies 
have noted the growth in the enrollment of older students, few have tried to 
explain why this enrollment increased.” If explaining why past enrollment trends 
took place in such a widely studied area as undergraduate credential programs is 
difficult, it is that much more difficult to attempt projections across the full range 
of activities that count as adult education and training. There is little question that 
the data currently available to researchers and policy-makers pertaining to adult 
education is inadequate. I will include a discussion of the implications of these 
issues for national data collection efforts. 

Definitional Issues 

The phrase “adult education and training” covers an enormous terrain. Any 
concept that can potentially encompass enrolling in a Harvard MBA program 1 
and taking a six-week course in ballroom dancing at a local community center 
could clearly benefit from some paring down. Kett captured this diversity well: 

“Exploring the history of continuing and adult education entails making sense 
of astounding statistics, frustratingly loose terminology, lofty idealism, and 
base huckstering. . .[It contains] a lexicon that includes such terms as 
continuing, adult, further, recurrent, popular, and second-chance education, 
as well as educational extension and, more recently, lifelong learning. With 
variations, all of these terms describe education attained after the apparent 
conclusion of conventional schooling. In the twentieth century the clients of 
schools devoted to this type of education have usually been over the age of 
21, hence legally adults, but adult education is best defined in terms of its 
function rather than by a targeted age group. The distinguishing feature of 



1 Even this apparently straightforward example shows the complexity of the scope of adult education. 
Harvard MBA now delivers much of its instruction through distance-learning technology. Students can 
acquire much of their coursework without setting foot in Cambridge. 
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adult education has been its role in providing additional learning for those 
who believed that they had completed their education only to find that they 
desired or required more (1994, p. xi).” 

As this quote indicates, problems of definition and measurement in the 
literature on adult education and training are well known. Examples are easy to 
find. The job training literature alone is massive, with a lively sub-literature on the 
conceptualization and measurement of both on-the-job and formally structured 
training (Zemsky and Shapiro 1994; Barron et al. 1997a, 1997b; Frazis et al. 
1998; Collins et al. 1997). Similarly, delineating academic programs, non-credit 
enrollments, or certification and licensing programs brought about by the 
continuing growth of professionalization are all inherently uncertain enterprises. 
Finally, the range of activities that fall under the rubric of “adult literacy” or even 
ESL is enormously diverse. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has made considerable 
progress in conceptualizing the breadth of adult education with the Adult 
Education Component of the National Household Education Survey (NHES; see 
Kim et al. 1997). Their categorization included: 1) part-time participation in 
academic or vocational credential programs (generally accurately reported), 2) 
adult basic education (ABE) and basic skills courses, GED preparation classes, 
and adult high school programs focused on helping adults to improve basic 
reading, writing, and math skills or to prepare for a high school diploma or its 
equivalent (generally accurately reported), 3) work-related courses (fairly 
seriously underreported, see Brick et al. (1996)), 4) apprenticeships, 5) English 
as a Second Language (ESL) instruction (generally well-reported, but entailing 
logistic difficulty in reaching the full range of non-English, non-Spanish speakers), 
and 6) formally structured personal development courses (extremely diverse and 
with considerable underreporting). If not entirely unambiguous, this 
categorization should provide a useful starting point for future data collection 
efforts in adult education. 1 

Rather than try to reconcile all definitional and measurement problems in this 
report, I will follow the charge put forward in the “Commissioned Papers Work 
Request” by defining “lifelong learning as “all formal, informal, job-related, and 
avocational education adults receive after they have left full-time, formal 
education — which may include full-time, formal education after a break in 
education.” This is more inclusive than such terms as “delayed school 
enrollment” (Jacobs and Stoner-Eby 1998), “post-compulsory,” or the like. 
Because it includes full-time enrollment (or re-enrollment), it is also more 
inclusive than the already expansive NHES definition. 

My task, then, is to consider several broad trends that are setting the stage 
for the future of lifelong learning. The categorization of these social, economic, 
demographic, and technological trends is inevitably a little arbitrary and is for 
analytic convenience only. In practice as well as in theory these trends affect and 



1 Even within any given category the range of activities can be daunting. Hollenbeck (1996), among others, 
provided a careful but still preliminary categorization of various types of job-related training. 



are in turn affected by each other. Before turning to these trends, I provide a little 
background on trends in adult education and training itself. 1 

Trends in Adult Education and Training 

Recent growth in enrollments in adult education is significant. Kim et al. 
(1995) used the Adult Education Component of the 1995 National Household 
Education Survey (one of the primary sources of information on adult education) 
to provide an overview of the extent of adult education in the United States. An 
earlier report by Korb et al. (1991) presented similar analyses using the 1991 
administration of the NHES. Adopting a broad and inclusive definition of adult 
education, Kim et al. reported that about 40 percent of adults participated in 
some kind of adult education in 1995. (This number does not include full-time 
credential seekers.) Even after considering changes in the 1991 and 1995 NHES 
surveys, this was a substantial growth from the 32 percent reported for 1991 
(Korb et al. 1991). The most common types of adult education in 1995 were in 
work-related courses and personal development courses. A sizable minority 
(about 9 percent) participated in more than one kind of adult educational activity. 2 

Korb et al. (1991) showed that in 1991 many of the factors that lead to 
educational inequalities during individuals’ first spell in the educational system 
also lead to inequalities in participation in various kinds of adult education. While 
the specific patterns varied across different kinds of educational activities, 
individuals in their prime working ages, those in better jobs, and whites had more 
opportunity to participate. Participation in adult education was strongly and 
monotonically correlated with educational attainment. In most cases, the best 
predictor of participation in adult education is prior educational attainment. As 
Korb et al. summarized their results, "Those who could most benefit from adult 
education are the least likely to participate in it." Kim et al. (1995) replicated 
these findings with NHES:95 and Bills (1998) and Hight (1998) expanded them 
with more detailed statistical analyses. 

Adult education contributes an appreciable share of the total volume of 
educational attainment. Jacobs and Stoner-Eby (1998, p. 100) reported that 
“approximately seven percent of the years of schooling completed by this cohort 
[white men aged 20-24 in 1970 - early baby boomers] was acquired at the ages 
of 25 and older” and that “for each of these race and sex groups, more than one- 
third of those who completed their college degrees did so at age 30 or older 
(1998, p. 103).” Jacobs and Stoner-Eby are speaking only of undergraduate 
credit programs. If one factors in the total volume of learning added by job 
training, personal development courses, apprenticeships, and the like, the 



1 Without denying their importance, I will not pay any attention in this review to legislative developments 
that are going to influence the provision of adult education, such as The Workforce Investment Act of 
1998, The Adult Education and Family Literacy Act of 1998, or any of a large number of state or local 
efforts. It is likely too that changes in the welfare system will have implications for the provision of adult 
education. Assessing these matters would be a project in itself. 

2 None of this demonstrates whether there is in some sense too little or too much adult education. Certainly 
there is evidence that American employers are underinvesting in job training (Bishop 1997). 
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contribution of adult education to the human and social capital of the nation is 
enormous. 

SOCIAL, DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
TRENDS AFFECTING LIFELONG LEARNING 

The following sections delineate several broad trends that affect patterns and 
processes in adult education. Most of the literature on adult education, whether 
sociologically or psychologically based, focuses on the adult learner (Richardson 
and King 1998). That is, it seeks to understand the motivational or dispositional 
characteristics of individuals who elect to return to school after some hiatus. This 
is a valuable body of work, but not directly relevant to my purpose here. I depart 
from the focus on individual learners to concentrate instead on the social context 
in which adult learning takes place. 

The Aging and High Educational Attainment of the Baby Boom Generation 

The 1946-1964 baby boom is the fundamental demographic fact of our time. 
The sheer size of the Baby Boom has profoundly changed every social institution 
that it has passed through, from maternity wards and families in the immediate 
post-World War II years to retirement homes and cemeteries a few decades from 
now. Jones’s (1991) characterization some years ago of the over 70 million baby 
boomers passing through social institutions as a pig passes through a python 
has held up well. At least potentially, the boom’s impact on adult education 
should match its impact elsewhere. 

The broad outlines of the Baby Boom are well-known and need not be 
explicated in detail here. The major point for present purposes is that the 
boomers are now 35-53 years old, generally considered the prime years of the 
work life. Presumably, this is the “niche” that people typically have in mind when 
targeting the market of potential adult learners. Aging baby boomers, whether 
using their affluence to seek personal development through adult education or 
alleviating their anxiety over corporate downsizing by acquiring more job skills 1 , 
would seem to comprise an enormous potential pool of participants in adult 
education and training. Even if the rates of participation in adult education remain 
the same for the baby boomers as for previous cohorts, the sheer size of the 
cohort would seem to promise a huge volume of adult education. 

The aging of the baby boom generation brings with it an aging workforce. 
This can be seen in the most recent series of socio-demographic projections by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bowman (1997, p. 3), drawing on an labor force 
projections to 2006 developed by Fullerton (1997), observed: 

“While overall change in the labor force will be modest, significant shifts are 
expected in its demographic structure. Increases will be concentrated among 
older age groups, as baby boom cohorts swell the ranks of workers between 
ages 45 and 64. For the first time in 25 years, the number of young workers 



1 Increasingly, these are computer skills (Elman and O’Rand 1998). 
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(16 to 24) will be growing faster than the overall labor force. Finally, a decline 
is expected in the number of those in the 25 to 44 year age range over the 
next ten years. The net result will be a continuation of the aging of the labor 
force seen in the previous decade. By 2006, the median age of the labor 
force will approach 41 years, a level not seen in the United States since the 
1960s.” 

Not only is the baby boom cohort immense, but by historical standards it is 
remarkably highly educated. 1 So too of course are the post-boom (baby bust and 
later) cohorts, reflecting the long-term trend in the United States toward 
expanded educational attainment. Farley (1996, p. 335) described this well: 

“Americans have become more educated. The percentage of adults who 
finished high school rose from 55 percent in 1970 to 81 percent in 1994; the 
percentage of people who hold college degrees doubled from 1 1 percent to 
22 percent. Young people are staying in school longer, too. The improved 
education of their parents, sustained government spending for schools, 
changing demands from the labor market, and new programs developed by 
local schools substantially reduced the dropout rate from secondary schools. 
About eighty-five out of one hundred young people now obtain high school 
diplomas or GEDs by their late twenties.” 

Despite some tendencies mitigating the expansion of higher education and 
the virtual universality of the high school diploma, the projections are that the 
trends toward higher levels of educational attainment will continue. Estimates 
from Projections of Education Statistics to 2007 (Gerald and Hussar 1997, p. 6-7) 
are that “High school graduates from public and private high schools are 
projected to increase from 2.5 million in 1994-95 to 3.0 million by 2006-07, an 
increase of 21 percent.” Assuming that the college-going rates of these high 
school graduates maintain their currently high level (and as I argue below, there 
is every reason to expect that they will), this suggests over the long-term a 
continued, if slower, growth in the population “at risk” of participating in adult (or 
at least post-compulsory) education. 

One of the major determinants of participation in adult education is prior 
educational attainment (Bills 1998). For a variety of reasons, those who are 
already highly educated are those most likely to return for further schooling. 
Everything else being equal, then, it would seem that the greatly enhanced 
educational attainment of the American population would create even greater 
demand for adult education. 



1 Baby boomers are not only educational consumers, but are also the most highly educated generation of 
parents in history. There is probably no firmer finding in the sociology of education than the relationship 
between parental education and the educational achievement of their offspring. Everything else being 
equal, the eventual educational attainment of the children of the baby boomers is likely to be 
extraordinarily high. 

2 There are substantial variations in these projections by region of the country. The report states that “the 
West is expected to rise by 29 percent. The Northeast is projected to grow by 23 percent. The South and 
Midwest are expected to increase by 20 percent and 14 percent, respectively.” I will have more to say 
below on regional variations in processes pertinent to adult education. 
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Contrary to what many seem to assume, however, the effects of the baby 
boom on the total volume of adult education may have already more or less run 
their course. The apparently widely held expectation that the aging of the baby 
boom generation will bring with it an explosion of adult education enrollments 
hinges on baby boomers behaving differently than previous cohorts by returning 
to school more regularly as they move into middle age. There is little indication 
that this is going to occur. In a comprehensive analysis of this, Jacobs and 
Stoner-Eby (1998, p. 98) concluded that “For men, then, it is clear that an 
increase in the enrollment of older college students between 1970 and 1990 was 
due to changes in the age structure of the population, rather than changes in 
age-specific enrollment rates. For women, the aging of the baby boomers 
reinforced the effect of increasing age-specific undergraduate enrollment rates." 1 
In other words, college enrollments of male baby boom adults swelled not 
because boomers were more likely than previous generations to return to school, 
but rather simply because there were so many of them. The enrollment of baby 
boom adult women, on the other hand, grew both because of their vast number 
and because they enrolled at higher rates than previous generations. 

Either way, though, Jacobs and Stoner-Eby see little reason to believe that 
boomers are likely to maintain these high rates of re-entry. They note that “These 
changes are not just an interesting window into the recent past. They also hold 
important implications for the future, because changes in the age structure will 
have the opposite effect over the next decade.” (Jacobs and Stoner-Eby 1996, p. 
97). What this means is that the baby boom cannot be counted on as a vast and 
relatively untapped source of adult enrollments, unless its participation rate 
increases dramatically, and there is no particular reason to expect it to do so. 2 

The Changing American Lifecourse 

Demographers conceptualize the lifecourse as the regularized patterns of 
transitions and roles that individuals experience as they age. The study of the 
changing American lifecourse has become a central preoccupation in 
contemporary American demography (Shanahan et al. 1997, 1998). The 
normative lifecourse of late twentieth century Americans has shifted from a 
generally routine and predictable set of transitions (e.g., from student to worker, 
from spouse to parent) to one in which lives are more “disorderly” (Rindfuss 
1991), and in which people simultaneously hold a variety of roles (student, 



1 Jacobs and Stoner-Eby drew on a range of data sets. These included the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data Systems (IPEDS), the U.S. decennial censuses, and the School Enrollment Supplements of 
the 1970, 1980, and 1990 Current Population Surveys. 

2 Jacobs and Stoner-Eby’ s analysis, of course, pertains solely to undergraduate college enrollments for 
credit. They says nothing about other sorts of adult educational activities, and acknowledge that they 
“understate the extent of adult educational investments” (Jacobs and Stoner-Eby 1998, p. 1 06). If in fact the 
unprecedented exposure to formal schooling experienced by the baby boomer generation has instilled in 
them a greater “taste” for formal instruction than previous generations, we may well see increases in 
personal development or other non-credit course-taking. 
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parent, workers, etc.). The consequences of these changing patterns of 
enrollment are far-reaching (Nock 1993). 

At one time, it made sense to conceive of the American life course as 
including a discrete point at which individuals severed their participation in formal 
schooling and assumed other adult roles. This model was never universal, but 
captured a sequence that was so broadly experienced as to be virtually 
normative. More recently, the sequence of educational spells within the life 
course has changed in ways that make this formulation less useful for 
understanding the place of schooling in socioeconomic attainment. The notion of 
a single "school to work" or "school to family" transition in an individual’s 
demographic career has been replaced by a persistent if irregular mobility 
between these diverse roles. Participation in adult education (or variously, 
lifelong learning, postcompulsory schooling, or continuing education) is now 
perhaps more prevalent than is the pattern of formal schooling ending at a 
discrete point (Coleman 1984; Hogan 1981; Pallas 1993). 

Demographers and other lifecourse researchers have demonstrated the 
growing fluidity of schooling in the socioeconomic life course (Rindfuss et al. 
1987). Interspersed spells of schooling with work and family are not new (Kett 
1994), but the extent of and variation in adults’ participation in education is 
evidently on the rise. Rindfuss et al. summarized research showing that "the time 
after high school is actually fluid and reversible" (1987, p. 786). Likewise, Hogan 
(1981) found a steady decline in the proportion of American men across this 
century who completed all of their schooling prior to beginning regular jobs and 
getting married (see also Hogan and Mochizuki 1988; Pallas 1993, p. 418; and 
especially Felmlee 1988 on the educational reentry of women). Using the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) to 
examine the experiences of individuals in their first 12 years after high school, 
Rindfuss (1991, p. 498) found remarkable variability in the transitions 
experienced by young adults. While conceding that the evidence is not entirely 
conclusive, Rindfuss noted that "the general rise in educational attainment in the 
twentieth century probably has brought about some increase in diversity [of the 
order in which transitions across social roles takes place]" (1991 , p. 500). He 
added that "an orderly young adulthood (that is, continuous work, or school 
followed by continuous work) is the exception rather than the rule for this cohort" 
(1991, p. 501). Women, because of the roles of child-bearing and homemaker, 
had even more diverse experiences than did men. Rindfuss maintained that 
transitions for both men and women from the role of student to that of worker 
have become more "blurred" and less "crisp" over the past generation. 

Light (1995) reported similar findings (at least among White men) using 
administrations of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) from 1979 to 
1989. She found that 35 percent of White men who left school returned within ten 
years, with 1 1 percent returning more than once. Because many men re-enter 
schooling even later in life, Light noted that her figures represented lower-bound 
estimates of discontinuous schooling. She further reported that spells of returning 
to school were typically quite short. 
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Pallas (1993, p. 421) observed that we lack research on race, ethnic, and 
social class differences in life course patterns. In one of the few studies of this, 
Coleman (1984) showed greater "complexity and overlap" in the educational and 
work careers of White men than Black men, and observed that this typically 
worked to the economic disadvantage of Black men. We need more research on 
variations in the life course across such key lines of social stratification as race, 
ethnicity, social class, and gender. 

The Changing American Family Structure 

American families are fundamentally different than they were just a few 
decades ago (Levitan et al. 1988). These changes are both broad and deep, but I 
wish to focus here only on how they help form the context for the pursuit and 
provision of adult education. 

Most of the attention given to the changing American family structure has 
focused on the consequences of these changes for the well-being of children 
(Furstenberg and Cherlin 1991). We now have a well-developed research 
literature on the effects of changes in family structure on children’s cognitive 
development, anti- and pro-social behavior, and academic achievement. 

These same changes in family structure, however, might well lead to 
changes in the life events of the adults who are experiencing them, although 
there is little research that investigates this. The shifts in family structure between 
1980-1996 described by Farley (1996, p. ix) as “involving delayed marriage, 
more divorce, more childbearing by unmarried women, and more cohabitation, 

[so that] adults spend fewer years as spouses, and children less time living with 
both parents” all have the effect of altering the amount and distribution of time 
available to adults for pursuing adult educational activities. To my knowledge, 
there is no empirical research on the extent to which adults living under this new 
regime of family structure use their time and resources when they are not with 
spouses or children to pursue educational opportunities. Variations by gender 
and availability of socioeconomic resources (or social capital) would need to be 
considered in any such analysis. 

One consequence of changes in family structure (as well as of the changes 
in lifecourse patterns described above) is that women now acquire more 
education than do men (Spain and Bianchi 1996; Mare 1995). Spain and 
Bianchi (1996, p. 52-53) observed: 

“The data reveal a number of other trends in women’s higher education. 
Where once, college was a transition from a parents’ home to a home (and 
family) of one’s own, a college education now frequently occurs at a later 
stage of life. Women aged thirty-five and over form a much larger proportion 
of all women students today than in 1972 (and significantly outnumber older 
male students). Women during the 1980s also were more likely to attend 



1 There are other reasons for this too, such as the decline in male college enrollments associated with the 
phasing out of the military draft. These need not detain us here. 
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college part-time than during the 1970s and were more likely than men to be 
part-time students. These developments suggest that instead of a transition 
between two life stages, school enrollment simply adds to the burgeoning 
layers that characterize women’s lives.” The ability of women to overtake 
men in total educational attainment is in large part because they are much 
more likely than men to re-enter schooling later in life. (In fact, the great bulk 
of the research on educational re-entry pertains to women.) To a significant 
degree, adult education, at least as it is reflected in participation in degree 
programs, has been feminized in the past two decades." 1 

Another consequence of changes in the American family structure is a 
decline in the economic dependency ratio. Fullerton (1997, p. 37) defines this as 
“the number of those in the total population (including Armed Forces overseas 
and children) who are not in the labor force per 100 of those who are in the labor 
force.” In other words, the ratio estimates the extent to which the working 
population supports the non-working population. Because of the aging of the 
population, women’s increased labor force participation, and declining birth rates, 
the economic dependency ratio dropped 31 percentage points between 1975- 
1996. It is projected to continue to drop for the foreseeable future. While the 
consequences of this for adult education are not entirely clear, it does raise again 
the possibility of increases in the time and other resources that are available for 
adults to pursue educational activities. 

The Growing Ethnic and Racial Diversity of the American Population 

The American population is growing increasingly ethnically and racially 
diverse. The nature of this is easily misunderstood. Turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century America was in its own way far more ethnically diverse than it 
is today. In many major cities of the time, two-thirds to three-quarters of school 
aged children had foreign-born parents. The pressure that this put on not only 
public schools, but on widespread and ambitious efforts to provide adult 
education to “Americanize” these parents, was intense. 

Still, the racial and ethnic composition of the population is changing, and it is 
changing most rapidly for younger cohorts. The ongoing development of a post- 
industrial economy brings with it the need to provide ever broader and deeper job 
skills to historically underrepresented minority populations. Because the fastest 
growing segments of the American population are groups whose native language 
is not always English (Hispanics and Asian Americans in particular), it also brings 
a far greater demand for ESL and related sorts of instruction among adults. While 



1 In some contrast, the participation of women in job training programs is a contested issue in the empirical 
literature on training. There is good research that shows that women get more job training than men, less 
job training than men, and roughly the same amount of training as men (Lynch 1991; Brown 1990). Much 
depends on the age range of the sample and the definitions of job training. In perhaps the best recent 
research on gender differences in job training, Knoke and Ishio (1998) reported that unless statistical 
models are properly specified, it is easy to misleadingly conclude that women experience no disadvantage 
in access to training. 
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data on this are scarce, there are numerous anecdotal reports of waiting lists for 
seats in ESL classes in many parts of the country. 

Many racial disparities in educational attainment have narrowed in recent 
years, although on many indicators the gaps are still wide. African Americans 
and Whites now graduate from high school at very similar rates. However, as 
Dervarics (1998, p. 3) observed, “According to new U.S. Census Bureau data, 
both African American and Hispanic young adults graduate from college at much 
lower rates than whites. 1 And young Hispanic adults are much less likely than 
their White or African American counterparts to finish high school.’’ 2 Foreign born 
Hispanics are about three times as likely to drop out of high school as are native 
born Hispanics, and native bom Hispanics who speak no English at home drop 
out at much higher rates than those who do. Dervarics paraphrases Deborah 
Wilds (co-author of “Minorities in Higher Education,” an annual status report 
published by the American Council on Education) as follows: 

“While politically potent, such data should not spur educators to drop 
bilingual education in favor of “English only” programs, a prominent issue in 
many states.Jnstead... educators and policy makers should design flexible 
programs that serve Hispanic students of various backgrounds, cultures, and 
linguistic preferences.” 

My purpose here is not to propose policy solutions for better serving minority 
adult populations. Rather, I want to emphasize that the context in which future 
adult educational initiatives will proceed is one in which racial/ethnic, cultural, and 
perhaps in particular linguistic diversity is going to be ever greater. If lifelong 
learning becomes more socially prominent, and it gives every indication that it 
will, and if a basic high school education is a prerequisite for successful 
participation in many kinds of post-compulsory adult education and training, then 
racial and ethnic disparities in educational preparation will become an increasing 
crucial feature of the adult education landscape. 

Changes in Technology, the Workplace, and Labor Markets 

Changes in the American workplace over the past couple of decades have 
been far-reaching. Recounting these in detail is perhaps beyond the scope of this 
paper, but not by much. Virtually every major workplace change would seem to 
have important educational implications, whether on the K-12, post-secondary, or 
adult levels. I will highlight only a few changes here, and refer readers to a wide 
literature in this area (Bills 1995; Cappelli et al. 1997; Ritzer 1989; Piore and 
Sabel 1984). 



1 There is some evidence, particularly in the South, that the racial composition of many higher education 
institutions has changed more slowly than had been anticipated (“Gains in Higher Education Limited for 
Southern Blacks” 1998). 

2 While it is misleading to think of “Asian American” as an undifferentiated category, the high educational 
attainment of this group is firmly established. Of course this is not true of every Asian American 
subpopulation. 
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Perhaps the most widely acknowledged change is the transformation of the 
American occupational system from a pre-industrial (agricultural) to an industrial 
(manufacturing) and finally to a post-industrial (information) society. The 
proliferation of terminology is rampant here, including any number of variations 
on service society, knowledge society, and information society. What has 
happened, of course, is, first, a shift of the economy out of some sectors of 
activity into others, thus reorganizing the mix of occupations and industries and, 
second, substantial changes in the nature of work in virtually all occupations and 
industries. Thus, both the distribution of jobs and the nature of those jobs has 
changed over time. 

Sociologist Stephen Barley (1992, p. 4) characterizes the occupational trends 
over time as the “technization” of the workforce. By this he means to emphasize 
that contemporary work is rationalized and information-driven more than it has 
ever been (see also Bell 1973). For Barley, what we have witnessed is not simply 
a reshuffling of jobs, but a transformation in what work is. 

Many of the most important changes in work are driven by changes in 
technology, most importantly electronic information technology. Of course, 
breathless and hyperbolic accounts of how technology will transform the 
workplace are nothing new. Every era has its observers who are only too willing 
to pronounce their era as experiencing technological change at an 
unprecedented pace. 

The difference between analysts then and analysts now is that now they may 
be right. Even such careful and insightful observers as Barley (1992) see the 
changes in the world of work now as fundamentally different from what has come 
before, at least since the second industrial revolution of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century (see also Bell 1973). For Barley, contemporary 
technological change — in particular computer-based information technology — is 
not merely substitutional, which he defines as “the replacement of an earlier 
technology by a more efficient or effective successor” (Barley 1992, p. 7). 
Historically, most technological changes are substitutional. In contrast, we are 
now experiencing the more rare and more profound sorts of technological 
changes that are infrastructural. Barley sees these as “the relatively small set of 
technologies that form the cornerstone of a society’s system of production during 
a historical era.” Thus, contemporary technological change is best seen as 
comparable to the advent of steam power rather than as incremental 
improvements in existing technologies. 1 For Barley, “The ramifications of a 
computational infrastructure are potentially staggering" (Barley 1992, p. 8; see 
also Zuboff 1984). 

What this suggests is that contemporary workplaces are “information-rich” or 
“info-mated” in ways that demand greater ongoing learning on the part of 



1 In other words, as Barley explains, computers are not merely efficient typewriters, nor is electronic 
communication simply a faster way of moving the mail. 





employees. To prosper in this new environment, workers need increased 
understanding of and access to information and information technology. 

Despite the power of information technology, however, it does not change of 
its own accord. Rather, it is adopted and implemented in particular organizational 
settings for particular strategic reasons. Managerial practices have a great deal 
to do with how information technology is infused throughout the workplace, and 
hence have much to do with the kind of adult education and training needs that 
are entailed. 

The evidence is that the changes in managerial practices throughout the 
American economy have been far-reaching and are perhaps as important as the 
technological changes (with which of course they are inextricably bound) 
themselves. Bailey (1995) characterized this set of organizational or managerial 
changes as a move from a “mass production" model of standardized products 
and standardized, relatively underdeveloped worker skills to a “high performance 
model” of highly skilled and intellectually engaged workers employed in flexible 
and fluidly defined work settings. 

The transformation of American firms to the high performance model has 
perhaps progressed further than is often acknowledged. Osterman’s (1994) 
survey of American business firms reported that surprisingly high numbers had 
adopted at least some of the practices typically associated with the high 
performance model. 

Some of the upward pressure on labor markets has come from technological 
innovation and infusion, as described above. More still has come from intensified 
processes of globalization and the “internationalization" of labor markets. 
Economists have reached little consensus on the extent and nature of this, 
although most would agree that trade-induced shocks have at least short-term 
effects on the well-being of American workers (Freeman 1995; Richardson 
1995). The increasing competitive pressure on American employers - production 
and service sectors alike - will require an ongoing investment in their workforces. 

All of these processes — occupational shifts, technological change, 
managerial restructuring, globalization — have had the effect of substantially 
transforming American labor markets. Much has been written about changes in 
the American labor market or, perhaps a bit more dramatically, the American 
class structure. Surely many of the more sweeping pronouncements of the two- 
tier society or the declining middle class or the hourglass society have been 
exaggerated. What does seem clear, though, is that the costs to being without 
marketable job skills in the post-industrial society are great. Far more than in an 
industrial, mass production age, the demands of the modern workplace are 
unforgiving. As Farley stated, “economic trends since 1973 have greatly 
benefited persons with technological training and specialized skills but have led 
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to stagnant or declining wages for much of the labor force. Hence, we are in an 
era of economic polarization (1996, p. ix).” 1 

What this polarization means is the steadily deteriorating life chances of less 
educated workers resting unsteadily with the relatively more secure prospects of 
more educated ones (Blackburn et al. 1990). While the wages of the less 
educated have plummeted (both relatively and absolutely) for the past 
generation, “in the 1980s, the only major groups to experience real 
improvements in earnings were those with college educations” (Farley 1996, p. 
229). 

Projections from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the pressure on 
labor markets will continue. Bowman (1997, p. 5) discussing projections to 2006, 
commented “employment in occupations requiring an associate degree or higher 
will grow considerably faster than those with lesser educational requirements.” 
Silvestri (1997, p. 81-82) provides a lot more detail on this. Particularly when 
coupled with the projection that “The gradual slowdown in the rate of labor force 
expansion continues to be one of the fundamental forces shaping the 
employment outlook,” (Bowman 1997, p. 3), the costs of being without 
marketable skills are severe. 

This is not simply a case of being without marketable credentials. At one 
time, critiques of credentials and educational inflation - the idea that employer 
demands for credentials far outstripped the skills they actually needed at the 
workplace - were very compelling (Berg 1971; Brown 1995; Collins 1979; Thurow 
1975). There probably was a time when employers insisted on educational 
credentials that had little demonstrable correspondence with the ability to learn or 
perform on the job. These critiques seem less forceful today. Pryor and Schaffer 
(1998), for instance, showed that a college education only pays off economically 
if graduates have acquired the literacy skills commensurate with that education. 

In other words, credentials without skills are of ever-lessening market value. 

While some skeptics remain (many of whom make quite convincing cases; 
see for example Texeira and Mishel 1995; DiTomaso and Friedman 1995), there 
seems to be broad consensus now that the answer to Cappelli’s (1992) question, 
“Are Skill Requirements Rising?” is a clear “yes.” Osterman (1995) added the 
important proviso that skill demands are rising more for some groups than for 
others, as professional and managerial jobs are being upgraded more rapidly 
than traditional unskilled and semi-skilled positions. Precisely what these flexible 
skills are or how they should be taught is still not entirely clear (although some 
good work has been done; see for instance Murnane and Levy 1996). In any 



1 There is an enormous, complicated, and in many ways still inconclusive literature on trends in the 
American income distribution. What are on the surface easily resolved technical distinctions (e.g., 
household or individual income, wage earnings or total income, years selected as baselines) have 
fundamental effects on the results. Moreover, trends toward polarization, inequality, and a declining middle 
class do not necessarily move in tandem. Wolfson and Murphy (1 998) show that the polarization of 
incomes in the U.S. (and Canada) actually fell between 1985-1995, after rising between 1974-1985 
(although inequality continued to increase during this period). 
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case, research, analyses, and forecasts of the relationship between the skills that 
individuals acquire in school and the demands of the emerging world of work has 
become a sizable cottage industry. 

It needs to be remembered, however, that the American workplace is 
incredibly diverse (Licht 1988). For every trend toward the admittedly 
consequential high performance workplace with its ever-expanding demand for 
sophisticated skills, one can point to a potentially countervailing trend. There 
have been breaches in the social contract between employees and employers 
that have led to lesser rather than greater needs for skills (Spenner 1985). One 
need only consider the growing use of temps, the marginalization of much of the 
labor force, the use of contingent or flexible workers (Clinton 1997), or the 
proliferation of jobs that pay less than a living wage to see this. 

None of this, though, obviates the main claims that the modern workplace is 
demanding much more of workers than it once did. Skills matter more than they 
used to. Given what Mare (1995, p. 165) called “the increasingly competitive 
pressure to maintain one’s competitive position in the work force," there is little 
question that the prosperity of those at both ends of the labor market depends on 
the constant infusion of new learning opportunities. 

Most analyses of the “skills gap" that has ensued from this emphasize the 
needs of both K-12 and postsecondary education to do more to provide the kinds 
of skills needed in the post-industrial age. Any reasonable solution, however, 
would seem to demand attention to the provision of skills to those already in the 
workplace. As Barley (1992, p. 1) summarized the Workforce 2000 report 
(Johnston and Packer 1987), “older workers are said to lack the educational 
background requisite for retraining.” Even more to the point, Bishop (1998) 
contended that efforts to narrow the skills gap by providing more general skills to 
students (as opposed to occupationally-specific skills to adults) are misguided. 
For Bishop, employers (not schools) are in the best position to identify the skills 
demanded by the modern workplace and to oversee the mechanisms by which 
they are taught. 



The Movement of People 

Virtually all of the processes described so far in this report have a regional 
dimension of some sort. Regional variations across the United States continue to 
matter a great deal. Indeed, there remain throughout the United States not only 
markedly different patterns of work and employment, but surprisingly large 
variations in even basic demographic character (Morrill 1990). 

With the long-term trend toward lower birth rates, immigration has become a 
major source of both population and labor force growth in the United States 
(Bowman 1997, p. 3). What is often not acknowledged about immigration is that 
its effects are less national than local in scope. Any appreciable volume of 
immigration can change the nature of a geographically small place, not only 
ethnically but especially in terms of age structures, in a very short time. 
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Immigration can also change the educational structure of an area very 
quickly. As Farley (1996, p. 175) noted, “Immigrants have educational 
attainments unlike those of natives; they are greatly over-represented in the 
upper and lower tails of the educational distribution.” Thus, a local area can in 
fairly short order find itself needing to provide either GED, basic skills, and ESL 
classes, or finding ways to provide sophisticated and specialized training to 
already highly educated professionals. 

As important in many ways as immigration is internal migration. Americans 
frequently change locations in response to educational or economic 
opportunities, and this flow of people in turn affects the demands for lifelong 
learning in any given location. As Farley (1996, p. 288) noted, “the likelihood of 
making an interstate move increases with educational attainment.” The result is 
that some parts of the country (for example, the Florida Coast from Miami to 
Jacksonville, or such cities as Las Vegas or Sacramento) are attracting large 
numbers of highly educated in-migrants, while other areas (especially older 
industrial centers) are losing the highly educated. 

Other internal migration trends are also in evidence. Reversing long-standing 
historical trends, Blacks are now moving to the South in large numbers (Frey 
1998). These trends are projected to continue to the year 2025, perhaps 
significantly altering the mix of adult educational needs and demands in the 
South. 

The distribution of Asian-Americans across the United States has also 
changed quite dramatically in the 1990s (“Growth and Diversity Dramatic Among 
Asian American” 1998). In addition to the increasing diversity of the Asian 
American population and its sustained growth (expected to double by 2010) it is 
also becoming far less geographically concentrated. While still concentrated in 
the western United States, this degree of concentration has greatly declined and 
is projected to continue to do so. 

What all of this means is that the demands for adult education and training 
will differ across the United States. It also means that efforts to collect national 
data on adult education need to pay close attention to regional variations, which 
potentially runs into some problems with confidentiality. 1 

The Increasing Costs of Higher Education 

At the same time that the costs of not having a higher education of some sort 
are increasing, the costs of getting one are increasing as well. This is forcing 
students into a different calculus of decision-making between institutions and 
programs. As Farley (1996, p. 229) explained, “But in the 1980s, college costs 
went up much faster than inflation, making it more difficult for many students to 
get advanced degrees and encumbering many college graduates with substantial 



1 My discussion here pertained to differences across broad geographical regions of the nation. Other spatial 
patterns (e.g., urban/suburban/rural) are important as well. 
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debt. Between 1980 and 1993, the cost of tuition, room, and board went up 37 
percent faster than inflation at public colleges; 62 percent faster at private ones.” 1 

The full burden of increased tuition costs is not experienced equally. Hauser 
(1987) provided evidence that rising college costs negatively affected the 
educational opportunities of Blacks more than Whites. A study using the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study and the American Freshman Survey (“How Do 
Costs and Discounts Affect Institutional Choice?,” 1998) showed that tuition 
increases are hardest for low income families to absorb and that increases in 
financial aid have been insufficient to offset increases in tuition. 

There have unquestionably been some trends (and there are certainly 
projections) toward a more fragmented and some would say restratified system 
of American higher education as a result of these escalating costs. McPherson 
and Schapiro, in fact, found that at the highest income levels, there was a 
discernable movement of students away from public two-year schools, and at the 
very upper level, a movement away from non-selective to highly selective four- 
year institutions. In contrast, at the lowest income levels, students are shifting 
away from non-selective four-year schools and toward public two-year schools. 
This shift of the least well-off to the lowest cost provider may make sense in 
market terms, but violates many principles of the provision of higher education in 
America. 

The shift toward community colleges and the resultant growth of these 
institutions has without question been one of the fundamental educational trends 
of the past several decades (Dougherty 1994). Here too data are scarce, but 
there are indications that the transfer function of community colleges is 
reasserting itself as students seek ways to ease the costs of the first two years of 
college before transferring to four-year institutions. Coinciding with the growing 
importance of what Grubb (1996) calls the “sub-baccalaureate” labor market, the 
enormous volume of non-credit and typically non-tuition instruction offered at 
these institutions, and the apparent focus of President Clinton’s workforce policy 
on community colleges, their future role in the provision of lifelong learning would 
seem to be a crucial one. 

New Forms of Delivery of Specialized Skills and Training 

The changes within the higher education sector are perhaps as important as 
the external trends that have been outlined in this report. The market for 
advanced skills and credentials has responded to the increased costs of higher 
education, the growing availability and affordability of technologies for distance 
education, the increasing diversity of the student population, and the overall 
vocationalization of higher education by creating a bewildering array of new 



1 Farley (1996, p. 128) added that during this same period, housing costs were rising rapidly while the 
salaries of young workers were declining. The result was that “more students lived at home rather than in 
dormitories or in their own apartments. The percentage of 1 8- to 24-year old college students living in 
dorms fell from 26 to 22 between 1980 and 1990.” See also Nock (1993). Many students are responding to 
the increased costs of postsecondary education by pursuing more paid employment. 
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forms of instructional delivery. Whatever monopoly four-year colleges and 
universities ever had on American higher education has proven to be historically 
short-lived. 

Whether the changes in higher education are characterized as diversification 
or as fragmentation, we lack a generally accepted set of categories for classifying 
this emerging array of instructional providers. Specialized skills and training are 
now offered through a range of institutions and settings that include, among 
others, corporate universities, company certification, state-supported customized 
labor training, and largely unregulated and diffuse Web-based instruction. (Kett’s 
“lofty idealism and base huckstering” come to mind). Grubb (1996, p. xv), 
referring only to the sub-baccalaureate labor market, mentions community 
colleges, technical institutes, area vocational schools, proprietary schools, 
shorter-term job training programs, and firm-based training paid for in part by 
public funds (see also Hollenbeck 1993). 

Along with these emerging ways of delivering instruction is a great deal of 
uncertainty about the certification of the learning that presumably takes place, 
with numerous challenges to the traditional post-secondary credentialing system. 
The legitimacy of a credential awarded by a corporation that has identified 
needed skills and designed the means to deliver them (a so-called “competency- 
based” credential) seems straightforward enough, if probably often contested in 
practice. That of an Internet provider accountable to no particular accreditation 
agency or other form of oversight is something else. 

The technology available for distance education alone promises to rapidly 
alter the world of adult education. Once again, systematic and nationally 
representative data are scarce. Some useful information comes from the 1995 
NCES Survey of Distance Education Courses Offered by Higher Education 
Institutions. This report used the Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System (PEQIS). The authors of the report defined distance education as 
“education or training courses delivered to remote (off-campus) locations via 
audio, video, or computer technologies” (“Distance Education in Higher 
Education Institutions: Incidence, Audiences, and Plans to Expand" 1998, p. 1). 
They found that 58 percent of higher education institutions either offered distance 
education courses or planned to do so in the next three years. This was, though, 
overwhelmingly a trend of the public rather than the private educational sector. 
Very few private institutions had at that time made serious inroads into the 
provision of distance education. If informal observation and anecdotal evidence 
are any guide at all, however, this is changing rapidly and will almost certainly 
continue to do so. 

There is also a regional dimension to the use of distance education. The 
NCES survey reported that relatively few institutions in the Northeast had 
implemented distance technology. This is not terribly surprising. Certainly 
Midwestern and Plains states, with highly dispersed but generally well-educated 
populations, face the most urgency in devising systems of distance education. 
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Finally, the study found that the most common audience for distance 
education consisted of both professionals who were seeking recertification and 
other workers seeking skill updating or retraining. 

Once again, one should beware of the pronouncements of “visionaries” when 
large amounts of money are at stake. Still, distance education is potentially 
revolutionary. It does have the potential of realizing Daniel Bell’s (1973) vision of 
a post-industrial society that has overcome many of the restrictions imposed by 
time and space (at least the educational ones). Ultimately, the point is less 
whether the University of Phoenix or Western Governors University survive and 
prosper than it is the fact that something like these institutions will in time 
become major players in adult education and training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The charge put forward by the Lifelong Learning Task Force in its 
“Commissioned Papers Work Request” states “The paper should discuss where 
national data to monitor an issue (e.g., levels of participation) are lacking, and 
should provide recommendations on methods for collecting data on those issues 
identified as important but unanswered. Of particular interest are data that could 
feasibly be collected using national surveys or assessments (rather than via 
evaluations or research studies).” 

The social, economic, demographic, and technological trends indicated in 
this report raise many challenges for the collection of useful data on adult 
education and training. In this section I discuss some areas in which some of the 
more severe gaps in our knowledge could be addressed with national surveys or 
assessments. It is always, of course, easier to recommend the kind of data that 
we need (e.g., longitudinal, linked with providers, or whatever) than to specify the 
actual data that we need. I will try to keep this in mind and establish a few 
principles for research needs on lifelong learning. 

I will discuss my recommendations under five broad headings. 

1. Acknowledge the enormous breadth of adult education and training activities 

We need to acknowledge the enormous range of activities that can 
potentially qualify under the umbrella of adult education and training. As stated 
above, the Adult Education Component of NHES provides an excellent template 
for classifying these, but even here some ambiguity remains. Few would doubt 
that an individual systematically yet informally watching the History Channel is 
engaging in adult education, yet any operational definition expansive enough to 
include this activity in a national survey risks being overwhelmed with detail. 

This is not to say that such activities cannot be measured as least as well as 
we measure more formal educational participation. The issue, in fact, has been 
anticipated in the job training literature. Analysts of the workplace have long 
noted the distinction between formal job training, which is generally quite 
observable, and on-the-job training, which is built into the day-to-day tasks and 
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social relationships of the job itself. Perhaps surprisingly, it turns out that we can 
measure it as accurately as we can formal training (Barron et al. 1997a, 1997b). 

The situation would seem to be analogous with learning that takes place off 
the job. Much lifelong learning is similar to it in that it represents learning built into 
the fabric of daily life. This makes it no less valuable to the learner. If more 
opaque, though, the job training literature would suggest that it may be equally 
measurable. 

It may be that an important concept for collectors of data on adult education 
to keep in mind is intentionally. That is, if an individual defines an activity as 
lifelong learning, perhaps that is how it should be conceptualized. 

Measuring training (particularly on-the-job training) is difficult enough, but 
assessing the extent of “personal development” courses is potentially bottomless. 
To define these as “structured” as NHES does helps somewhat, but ambiguity 
remains. Ultimately, data collection agencies need to decide such seemingly 
intractable issues as whether weekly private guitar lessons or Lamaze instruction 
or spending the weekend at Chautauqua count as adult education, and if there a 
sufficient social scientific and public rationale for collecting such data? 1 

2. Think about the distinction between lifelong learning that is motivated by 

career or economic considerations and that which is not 

Agencies interested in the collection of data on adult education need to 
decide if their concern is only with educational activities with obvious linkages to 
the world of work or if they wish to investigate the full gamut of adult education 
and lifelong learning. The former category, of course, is huge. As the NHES data 
show, the majority of adult education participants in programs that are not directly 
related to their jobs still reported that their primary motivation for participating 
was economic (Darkenwald et al. 1998). 

It is probably too much to say that the vocationalization of adult education is 
complete, but adult learners seem to have accepted the dominance of the human 
capital model as much as have many educational policy makers. If the concern is 
with only the economic role of schooling, of course, the data needs are probably 
pretty clear. Employers are quite forthright about the skills they need in their 
workers, and labor economists and sociologists have become quite skilled in 
measuring them. 

It is less clear, perhaps, if the educational research community would need or 
want to invest in the collection of national data on job training. We already have a 
substantial body of nationally representative data on job training. The National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) and the Current Population Survey alone 
have been the basis for volumes of research on job training, and the more recent 
Survey of Employer Provided Training (SEPT) probably has comparable 



1 My sense is that such rationales could be developed fairly easily. The extent of our ignorance about 
personal development adult education is inexcusable given the extent of our knowledge of job-related 
education and training. 
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